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The meeting of Congress pictured on this 
month’s cover was that at which President 
Truman delivered his message on November 
17. Lawrence Stafford, in this month’s 
“Washington,” discusses the problems of the 
new Congress which opens this month, and 
makes some interesting comparisons with 
the first Congress. That body also faced the 
problems of a post-war era. 
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Why is La Monte Safety Paper so widely recog- 
-nized as the outstanding product in the field of 
check protection? ; 


Why has La Monte Safety Paper hoon used ler 
decades by the great majority of America’s lead 
ing banks and corporations? 


The answer lies perhaps, to no small degree; in 
the fact that George La Monte & Son have spe- 
cialized in the production and development of 
one product—and only one product—safety paper, 
for more than three quarters of a century. 


SAFETY PAPER FOR CHECKS 


GEORGE LAMONTE & SON, NUTLEY, NEW JERSEY 


_ Thousands of banks and many of the larger ¢ 
* use La Monte Safety Papers with their own 

_ design made in the paper itself. Such INDIVID 
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January 


One of the first events on most banks’ 
new year calendar is the annual stock- 
holders’ meeting. The second Tuesday 
in January is the traditional date; 
actually, however, many banks have 
switched to the third Tuesday and some 
to the fourth, thereby gaining more 
time to complete reports on the old 
year’s business. 

Bank executives often take occasion, 
at the annual meeting, to comment on 
current economic trends. You'll hardly 
be sticking your neck out if you predict 
that this year’s remarks will cover such 
things as inflation, federal monetary 
policy, and credit control. 


Bank Credit, 1948 


Ar ABOUT the time this issue of 
BANKING reaches its readers, A.B.A. 
members will have received from their 
Association a letter announcing plans 
for a program of voluntary credit con- 
trol as a means of combatting inflation. 

The Association’s Credit Policy Com- 
mission suggests that ‘“‘bank lending 
policies should place emphasis on loans 
that are conducive to increased produc- 
tion and distribution,” thus assisting in 


checking inflation by helping to‘increase 
the supply of goods. 

It is therefore sponsoring a series of 
nationwide meetings for banks at which 
sound present-day lending policies will 
be stressed. 

The letter, which traces the current 
credit control discussion, is printed on 
page 33. 


In Washington 


r 
Tue Government’s quest for further | 
measures of credit control had uncov- | 
ered a wide variety of official views be- | 


fore Congress recessed for Christmas, 
and it seems likely that the subject will 
hold a place in the Washington head- 
lines well into 1948. 

The Administration, the Treasury, 
the Federal Reserve Board, the Federal 
Advisory Council and the bankers have 
taken part in the debate. 


What the final Washington decision | 
will be, BANKING, which reports rather |. 


than prophesies, makes no effort to 
predict. But we have wrapped into a 
neat package the progress of the discus- 
sion up to the Holiday vacation. The 
wrapping was done by LAWRENCE 


STAFFORD, whose Washington com- | 


mentary is largely devoted to an ac- 
count of what was said, especially by 
the bankers. 


Inflation 
History is often the best interpreter 


of the present, so BANKING thought it 
might be interesting to look at the 


“Last one on the ice is a Commie!” 


as one independent bank 


to another 


Tus Los Angeles unit bank, with over 
$145,000,000 in resources, would like 
to handle your cash and collection items 
for you...would welcome an account 
from your bank...would appreciate the 


Opportunity of serving your customers 


when they come to Southern California 


Union Bank & Trust Co 


THE BANK OF PERSONAL SERVICE 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM & 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP 


NEVER TOO MANY 
FACTS ABOUT 
PROPERTY VALUES 


Never can manage- 
ment or its bankers 
know too much about 
the plant property— 
about plant values and 
related fixed charges. 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company 
Over Fifty Years of Service 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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QUICK CONVERSION 


of your Pacific Coast Transit 
and Collection Items 


Day and Night Air Mail Transit Services from San 
Francisco—hub of coastwise and transpacific airways. 


Resources Over $900,000,000 IN M E R | CA N 


Many Offices Serving TRUST 
Northern California ore) M PA NY 


HEAD OFFICE SAN FRANCISCO 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. Banking Since 1854 


€ 


— SPECIALISTS IN— 


United States Government 


Securities 


State and Municipal Bonds 


C. J. DEVINE & CO. 


INC. 
48 Wall Street, New York 5 HAnover 2-2727 


Chicago Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh + Cleveland 
Cincinnati St. Lovis San Francisco 


Direct Wires to all Offices 


record of events that have contributed 
to the present combustible situation in 
the national economy. 

Going back to 1933, when President 
Roosevelt announced his determination 
to lift the price level, we examine, with 
the help of pictures, the anatomy of the 
complaint that now besets this country 
in common with the rest of the world. 

“The Anatomy of Inflation” recalls 
the Government’s steps to activate its 
philosophy of spending as a way to 
boost prices; of scarcity (remember the 
little pigs and the plowed-under cot- 
ton?); of controlled currency. Other 
stages in our case history are: monetiza- 
tion of the debt, postwar spending and 
lending, the wage-price policies of the 
last two years, the continued shortage 
of durable goods, and the potential 
economic impact of the Marshall Plan. 

Admittedly, the story is. only 
sketched. But you can easily fill in de- 
tails from your own memory. 


Resolutions 


Iys hard to shake off the notion that 
the beginning of each calendar year is a 
time for resolutions, and we haven’t 
quite been able to do so. But we make 
our suggestions as unobtrusively as pos- 
sible by offering them in the form of a 
cartoon story by Witt Irwin and Bos 
KirKPATRICK. 

We realize that your bank will find 
little use for these pointers because it’s 
already doing the things mentioned! 
But in case you’re still interested, the 
story, “Two Baskets Full” (of 1948 
intentions) waits on pages 46 and 47. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 


“I’m drawing all my money out of this 
bank. I understand they’ve been lending it 
to other people!” 
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How to get specific recommendations on 
YOUR BANK’S BOND ACCOUNT 


1948 promises to be a significant year. You will want 
to be sure your bond acéount is reviewed now with a 
view to the conditions that lie ahead. 


In making specific recommendations to your bank on 
the composition of its bond account, our specialists 
weigh the following factors— 


Volatility of deposits—liquidity of bond account—trends 
in loans and deposits—nature of deposits—prospects 
for loan expansion—Treasury and Federal Reserve 
policies— tax regulations — interest rates — earnings 


—and general economic trends. 


After careful study of these and other key factors, our 
Bond Department draws up a detailed analysis which 
recommends what to buy and what to sell. 


We will be glad to give you specific recommendations for 
your bank. Simply send the neces- 

sary data to Bond Department, 

Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall 

Street, New York 15. There is 

no charge or obligation. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Canada is an important market, a 
potential supplier of raw and 
manufactured goods, offers pos- 


sibilities as a field for business 
expansion. 


Correspondent banks will find 
The Royal Bank of Canada a 
useful ally in serving clients with 
business interests in the Dominion. 


Facts about Canada and her 
12,000,000 people are readily avail- 
able. Over 600 branches from 
coast to coast. 


HEAD OFFICE — MONTREAL 


New York Agency — 
68 William St., New York 5, N. Y. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


ASSETS EXCEED $2,000,000,000 


VIA THE GRAPEVINE 


Comes now to our cars persistent 


rumors concerning plans afoot in 
banks to adopt Personalized Checks as 
an integral part of no-minimum- 
balance checking account systems. 
Some banks, of course, already have 
taken this step, but they are small in 
number whereas now many bankers 
in various sections of the country 
appear to be considering the change. 


The grapevine also brings tales of 
bankers who are seriously considering 
merging their special accounts with 
their regular accounts .. . and again 
the use of Personalized Checks forms 
a part of the plans. Apparently, with 
the introduction of maintenance 


charges or higher item rates, some 


banks feel that there isn’t enough 
difference to warrant operating two 
checking plans in the one bank. 


In any event, such plans —whether or 
not they ever materialize — make us 
feel somewhat more secure for having 
spent so much time preparing for the 
day when all checking account cus- 
tomers would use checks bearing their 
printed names. So, if your bank 
happens to have this question under 
discussion, pick your check printer 
carefully because not every shop 
knows how to handle lots of little 
orders. Big orders are easy, but after 
thirty-two years of specializing in little 
orders we have learned some things 
that didn’t come out of the book. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


NEW YORK. CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST.PAUL 


JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


TELLER TELLER 


“We'd rather you used this sign, Hopkins!” 


Management to Personnel to 
Management 


Tins familiar bit of baseball terminel- 
ogy may well be applied to the January 
article by WILLIAM Powers, director of 
Customer and Personnel Relations, 
American Bankers Association. BIL. 
suggests a number of methods of facili- 
tating the two-way flow of information 
about the bank’s work from top man- 
agement to the staff, and then back to 
management—in other words, smooth 
teamwork, the double play idea. 

He says that without two-way chan- 
nels of information, policies formulated 
by the directors ‘‘are misinterpreted 
going down and reactions are misunder- 
stood coming up.”’ And these two misses 
are “powerful mischief-makers in hu- 
man relations.” 

You must not only make sure that 
management policies are transmitted to 
and understood by the staff; there must 
also be a counter-movement: the direc- 
tors must have the benefit of facts and 
figures, opinions, suggestions and ideas, 
furnished by the managerial and oper- 
ating forces. 

The article suggests several practical, 
easy ways in which this double play in 
bank cooperation can be made. Recrea- 
tional programs, welfare activities, sug- 
gestion boxes, job analysis, training of 
staff and supervisors, staff conferences 
and employee councils—these are some 
of the means toward the encouragement 
of a freer exchange of views. 

Mr. Powers’ comments apply to the 
large majority of banks. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 8) 
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SAVINGS 

COMMERCIAL LEDGERS 
LOANS and DISCOUNTS 
MORTGAGES 

TRUST ACCOUNTING 


PAYROLL 


DAILY STATEMENT 


GENERAL LEDGERS 


In a small bank, a single National 

Multiple-Duty Machine handles all 

8 of these jobs, changing from one to 

another quickly and easily by means of 

its removable form bars. In a larger bank, 

separate machines may be assigned to 

any one, or more, of them. 

This is but one unit in the complete 

service National offers for every depart- 

ment of any bank, large or small— 

window-posting machines, back office In just a matter of seconds the National Multiple-Duty Accounting Machine can 
be changed from one type of work to another. The removable form bars which 

bookkeeping machines, proof machines, make this possible, simply lift off and snap on—no screws, catches, or fittings 

listing machines, combination typewriting- See 

bookkeeping machines, adding machines, 

desks, and chairs. They’re all described 

in a new, illustrated, 64-page booklet. 

Your local National representative will 

be happy to hand you your copy. You'll 


find it full of useful information. 


Ask for yours today! 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY Dayton 9, Ohio. Sales and Service Offices in over 400 cities. 
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Jim and Tom were friends and next-door neighbors. Their 
wives exchanged family “news” while their kids went off 
to school together. They worked at the same plant, though 
at different locations. . . . This particular morning neither 
Jim nor Tom suspected that, an hour later, Jim would be 
rushed to the hospital with a mangled right arm that 


had to be amputated. .. . 


ERIOUS accidents — some of 

them fatal—occur in industrial 
plants or on large construction proj- 
ects every day. With today’s high 
production and construction activi- 
ties, a carefully planned program 
of accident prevention such as our 
experienced Safety Engineers have 
developed for many companies, is 
increasingly important. 


As insurers, it is our job to 
provide this vital service of sav- 
ing lives and limbs, thereby im- 
proving employee morale, con- 
serving man-hours, and helping 
to reduce insurance costs. 

This is only one of the modern 
insurance services available to 
your organization through our 
agents or your broker. 


JUST A MINUTE—Continued 
“AAA” in Public Relations 


I; looks as though the big’ moment x 
the next commencement of Centr 
High School in Superior, Wisconsin, yj 
come when the chairman of the ee. 
cises says: 

“And now it is my privilege to ay 
nounce the winner of the $500 Comm. 
nity Savings Bank Scholarship. . . .” 

The bank has just established » 
award of that amount to be made ap 
nually on the basis of a senior’s scholar 
ship, character, citizenship, service and 
desire to attend college. It is to 
rotated among the city’s three high 
schools, starting with Central ner 
Spring. Nominations for the scholarship 
are to be made by a faculty committee. 
The winner must present evidence that 
he or she has been accepted by an insti. 
tution that is a member of the North 
Central Association of Colleges, or one 
of equivalent standards. 

C. E. Kinney, president of the Com. 
munity, tells BANKING that Superior’ 
reaction to the news of the scholarship 
has been “splendid.” 

Wouldn’t you say that he had madea 
triple A investment in public relations? 


Cynthia Ann Palmer 


Ar the age of six months she’s “ news” 
because she’s the sixth generation of her 
family to have an account at the same 
bank. 

Recently Cynthia Ann’s great-grand- 
mother, Mrs. Albert W. Besancon, ac- 
companied her to the Redford branch of 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 


“I’ve been thinking it’s a disgrace how we've 


neglected our southern friends lately. I'd 
better take a run down there” 
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Living room looks larger . . . because the 
lawn, framed through Picture Windows, 
seems to be part of it. Hedge on lot 
line provides privacy. Exterior view 
shows how homes with large windows 
harmonize with the architectural style 
of a suburban community. 

Architect: Richard B. Pollan, Detroit. 


to increase the sales appeal of small homes 


(Ald « blew 


Even in a city, small homes can have the spacious look 
of large ones... with Picture Windows oriented to 
face lawn or garden. They bring daylight indoors, 
make homes cheerier and average rooms seem larger. 

When glazed with Thermopane*, Picture Windows 
are practical...even on modest building budgets. 
This complete insulating unit... the first of its kind 
...18 composed of panes of glass separated by dry air 
and hermetically sealed around the edges by a metal- 


ONLY LIBBEY: OWENS- FORD 


— 


MAKES 


to-glass bond. Thermopane cuts down heat loss through 
glass, makes rooms more comfortable in all seasons. 
It stays in all year, eliminates the necessity of putting 
up, taking down and storing storm sash. 

Thermopane units are available in over 60 standard 
sizes. For detailed information useful to your real 
estate department, write for our Thermopane books. 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, 2418 Nicholas 
Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. *® 


LIBBEY* OWENS FORD 
a Name GLASS 
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THIS ADVERTISEMENT 
is reaching business men through the 
pages of Business Week, Nation's 
Business, Dun’s Review and other 
publications. It is also of interest to 
_you. The soundness of your loans 
depends upon the willingness and 
the ability of borrowers to pay. 
Ability to pay may be seriously im- 
paired by a large dishonesty loss 
occurring within a borrower's organ- 
ization. Such a loss may be more 
serious than a fire loss—frequently 
is. Your bank probably carries a 
Blanket Bond. This principle of 
blanket Fidelity protection has been 
adapted to the requirements of 
commercial organizations and means 
broader, more secure protection be- 
hind your business loans. 


How can employers 


guard against large 
dishonesty lossesr 


Your judgment in picking people for positions of trust may be 
of the very best, but it has to be based mainly on past records of 
character and integrity. It can give you no guarantee against future 
developments which may induce the most trustworthy employee 
to succumb to the combination of temptation and opportunity 
and become an embezzler. 


Fidelity Bonds offer business management the only positive means 
for dealing with this employee dishonesty risk. Such protection 
in its most modern and highly perfected form can be provided 
for your organization through Hartford Blanket Fidelity Bonds 
which offer: 


1. Repayment of losses of money, merchandise or other company 
property stolen by employees, whether or not the identity of guilty 
employees is known. 

. Coverage on a// personnel—executives, sales staff, office and tactory 
workers, watchmen and maintenance men, etc. 

. Hartford Blanket Bond rates are at the lowest point in history. 

. Automatic protection against personnel changes, eliminating the 
danger of uninsured losses. 

. Reduced record-keeping and handling expense, since it is unnec- 
essary to report personnel changes or make premium adjustments 
during the bond term. 

. Freedom from personnel troubles—because Hartford Blanket 
Bonds cover a// employees alike, there is no cause for any feeling 
of discrimination. 


These and many other benefits of Hartford Blanket Fidelity Bonds 
are worth your consideration. Your Hartford agent or your own 
insurance broker will gladly furnish full information on request. 


DEMNITY COMPANY 


Insurance ...and YOU 
#2 ofa series of informative articles 
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JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


“The buyers’ market has come back for sure 
now!” 


The Detroit Bank where the details 
incident to the perpetuation of the 
Besancon family’s thrift tradition were 
taken care of. 

As Columnist’ George W. Stark 
pointed out in the Detroit News, a 
Besancon has been on the depositors’ 
roster of the bank since 1854 when 


Frederick George Besancon, who had | 


come to Detroit from France, opened 
an account. Successive Besancons, it 


seems, did likewise, and when, more re- | 
cently, Richard Albert Palmer joined the | 


family circle, he carried on. In fact, he 
has Account No. 1 in the Redford 
branch. 


“The branch,” relates Reporter 


Stark, “‘became so elated to find their | 
first depositor a member of a family | 
with such a splendid banking tradition | 
that Manager James R. Hall gave him | 
a bonus of $50. The bank made quite | 


a fuss about the incident. 


“Richard Albert Palmer grew up, | 


steadily adding to his bank balance. His 
thrift program was rudely interrupted 
by World War II in which he partici- 
pated as a member of the United States 
Marines. But that’s all over and Rich- 
ard returned home’to foster that bank 
account and to become the father of 
Cynthia Ann.” 

Of course it didn’t take the family 
long to decide that its newest member 
must join the Besancon-Palmer line at 
the receiving teller’s window. So, on the 
day she was six months old, great- 
grandma opened an account for her. 

In his column that day Mr. Stark 
congratulated both Cynthia Ann and 
her bank. 


Into the Archives 


Baxxixe is pleased to report that an 
article in its November 1947 issue has 
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Correspondent Service 
Tailored to Your Needs 


When your bank has a correspondent connection 


with Manufacturers National Bank of Detroit, we 


tailor our services to meet your needs. 


If, at times, you wish our suggestions on certain 


banking procedure, we gladly share our experience 


with you. It is our job to cooperate. On this basis, 


we invite your correspondent account. 


MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL BANK 
OF DETROIT 


\. Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


When you install Theft Check 


service in your bank— 


— you attract customers through a 
pre-tested no-minimum-balance plan 
that has received nation-wide public 
acceptance. One leading bank wrote 
us: “‘ThriftiCheck combines all the 
advantages of the other plans.” 


ThriftiCheck goes farther than that. 
It offers a special feature that ac- 
counts for its proved popularity. 


This special feature provides the de- 
positor with personalized checks and 
deposit slips, imprinted with his name 
and delivered to him while he is opening 
his account. 


ThriftiChecks are encased in hand- 
some Duratex covers, folding or 
wallet style. 


Our ThriftiCheck service is based 
on prepayment for the checkbook — 
the plan supported by the ABA in 
their booklet, “Special Chécking Ac- 
counts.” It is the only plan which 

makes it practical to combine the sale 
of the book with immediate delivery of 
imprinted checks. 


Your bank makes no investment for 
ThriftiCheck supplies and forms, 
or exclusive equipment for ae 
checks.and deposit slips 

you have the benefit of our complete 
advertising service and counsel, as 
well as mats for newspaper advertis- 
ing; folders, lobby posters, counter 
cards and displays. 


ull information about ThriftiCheck service — also how it assures 


profitable account volume, deve 


lops new business in other departments 


ind builds good will, write for our Brochure. 


BANKERS DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


31 Nassau Street, New York 5 


N 


Pector 2-7580 
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Published 


An Important New Book 
about Taxes and Bad Debt Reserves 


HAT are “Bad Debt Reserves?’”” How 

are they set up under Internal Reve- 
nue law? How much may be assigned to such 
reserves? May this amount be increased 
annually? 


These and related questions are frequently 
asked American Credit Insurance agents. 
They are questions of particular importance 
on March 15th. To give you constructive 
advice, American Credit Indemnity Com- 
pany has secured permission to distribute the 
authoritative new book, “The Tax Consult- 
ant Reviews Bad Debt Reserves,” by Ludwig 
Prosnitz, CPA, of Prosnitz, Anderson & Co. 
We are making this book available without 
cost or obligation, as a service to business- 
men, accountants and bankers. 


The subjects covered by Mr. Prosnitz 
include: How are tax returns based on a 
reserve basis? When may bad debts be 
deducted? How can a firm operating on a 
cash basis change to a reserve basis? What 


First National Bank Building 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, a copy of ““The Tax Consultant Reviews Bad 


Debt Reserves.” 
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dollar amount may be assigned to bad debt 
reserve when established? Is amount placed 
in reserve taxable at that time? Are losses 
charged to reserve subject to tax? 


We believe this book is of vital importance 
to you and your business. Just mail the 
coupon below and a copy will be mailed to 
you without cost or obligation. American 
Credit Indemnity Company of New York, 
Dept. 45, Baltimore 2, Md. 


PRESIDENT 


American Credit 
Insurance 


Pays you when 
Your Customers 


American Credit Indemnity Company of New York, Dept. 45 


Record (appendix). 
Representative BERTRAND W. 
HART of California so liked Herp 
| Bratrer’s “Pounds, Francs, Yen ; 
Yuan” that he inserted it in the offic) 
| journal of the national legislature. 


| The Story of Philo Farnsworth 


A RADIO man told it to the Indian 
Bankers Association and we pasg 
along as a good example of tell 


| been preserved in the Congressiong 


| part in stimulating business ente 
at the source. 
“Twenty-two years ago,” said 
M. Martin, vice-president and secte 
tary of Farnsworth Television and 
_ Radio Corporation, ‘“‘a 15-year-old hig 
_ school lad in Rigby, Idaho, astounds 
his science teacher by proposing a sy 
tem for sending through the air, @ 
receiving, pictures. He called it bs 
tronic television. There had been some 
effort in the great laboratories to create 
television before, but all were unsatis 
factory because the equipment required 
moving parts. However, the high school 
boy had devised a system which would 
require no moving parts, In his inven 
tion the entire process would be done by 


electronics. 


“Philo Farnsworth had never seena 
radio. He had never seen the inside of 
a radio broadcasting station. He had 
gleaned all he knew from the encyclo- 
pedia and such amateur science maga- 
zines as came to Rigby. It would take 
money and equipment to build the 
system he visualized.” 

Philo had no money. When he fi- 
ished high school he got a job in Salt 
Lake City where he met a California 
businessman to whom he told his tele- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 14) 


“I guess I have a right to see what’s being 
done with my money!” 
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As important as your bank’s designer... 
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“if the bank EETIVE] ... surveyor of your needs 
had 
rclo- 
ef Building a bank, or modernizing one, calls for more than expansions. Reporting directly to our Plan Board, his 
the architectural ability. All of our designing, for example, analysis assures every member an intimate insight into 
P is preceded by a comprehensive survey of your needs, your problems. His work means we get the job done 
D- 
Salt under the direction of one of our experienced bank better, faster. YOU get new quarters that please everybody 
= Analysts. This man knows the banking business as well . . . Stay modern years longer . . . provide for future needs. 
tele- 
as bank designing. He confers with your department Ours is the only organization giving you this thorough 
ais heads, studies the problems involved in the flow of work, approach to bank planning. Since V-E day alone, over 
cing distribution of space, new facilities required, future 350 banks have selected us to design their new quarters. 


Select your bank’s architect with care... 


Check the size of his organization, his experience, 
how many banks he has already completed. Check 
his financial responsibility and acceptance with 
other bankers. Investigate before you invest! 
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West Coast Offices: 1085 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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repared by LAWRENCE 


...to help inform the businessman 


who needs to borrow 


beyond his open line of credit 


This new FREE BOOK can increase your opportunities 
to make safe, profitable loans through warehouse 
receipts issued by America’s largest, strongest and 
most experienced field warehouse organization. 
Write us for extra copies without charge for 


distribution to your clients. 


| AWRENCE W AREHOUSE (OMPANY 


NATIONWIDE FIELD WAREHOUSING 


DIVISION OFFICES: 


CHICAGO 2, ILL. NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
IN. LaSalle Street 72 Wall Street 


SAN FRANCISCO I1, CALIF. 
37 Drumm Street 


JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


“It’s sure a novel way of stopping those 
long-winded banquet speakers upstairs” 


vision story. This man took him to 
some San Francisco bankers who, after 
investigating his idea, provided the 
young man with a small laboratory. 
“For months,” continued Mr. Mar- 


| tin, “he worked quietly and constantly. 
| One of the bankers, on visiting the 
| laboratory, saw a flat-faced tube some 


10 inches in diameter, and was told that 
it was a picture-receiving tube. There- 
after he popped his head into the labora- 
tory several times to ask young Farns- 


| worth if he could see ‘any dollars in the 
| tube yet.’ 


“The day arrived when Farnsworth 
replied, ‘Perhaps we’d better take a 
look, sir. Come in.’ He sat the older 
man before the tube and disappeared. 
In a moment, to the amazement and 
delight of the banker, the tube lighted 
up and displayed a clear image of a 
black dollar sign. In another room 
Farnsworth had painted the dollar sign 
on a pane of glass and was holding it 
before the first electronic television 
camera ever built.” 

Mr. MartTIn reminded the Indiana 
bankers that there were, of course, 
other stories of this kind—“ stories pos- 
sible only in our nation.” 

‘‘As bankers and businessmen,” he 
added, ‘“‘ we can do our full part to per- 
petuate the way of life which these 
stories symbolize.” 

Joun L. Cooley 


We suppose that with a smaller loaf 
the baker is making a larger roll. 


A Congressman who votes for tax reduc- 
tion will live to vote another day. 


Los Angeles * Boston * Philadelphia * Pittsburgh * Buffalo * Cleveland * Cincinnati 
Kansas City © St.Louis ¢ Atlanta * Charlotte * Jacksonville * New Orleans * Houstot 
Dallas * Denver + Phoenix * Seattle * Portland * Stockton * Fresno * Washington, D.C. 

Manila, P. 1. There is no way of telling a woman's 


age that isn’t a mistake. 
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12 Banks Promote Their 


Services Successfully by Sponsoring 


“America’s Town Meeting of the Air” 


America’s top-ranking prestige program is available 


for LOCAL sponsorship in many cities and towns—at 


a fraction of the network cost. 


GEORGE V. DENNY, Jr. 
President of Town Hall and 
Founder and Moderator of 
“ America’s Town Meeting” 


oo BANKS are currently sponsoring 
Town Meeting \ocally—and most of them 
have already renewed their original con- 
tracts. They have found the program to be 
ideal for bank sponsorship because it is pop- 
ular and established — because it BUILDS 
BETTER PUBLIC RELATIONS for the bank; 
listeners appreciate the opportunity of lis- 
tening to leading authorities discuss both 
sides of vital issues in the news. 

Even moreimportant, the program BUILDS 
BETTER BUSINESS. Through its commercial 
messages, a bank can tell customers and pro- 
spective customers about savings accounts, 
rental of safe deposit boxes, Christmas Clubs, 
financing mortgages, financing personal loans, 
financing loans on cars and businesses, and 
other banking services. Radio is a particu- 
larly effective medium in which to do this 
type of selling—and Town Meeting is an ex- 
cellent vehicle for the purpose because it at- 


tracts an alert and intelligent audience of 
all ages. 

America’s Town Meeting of the Air is ra- 
dio’s most popular forum. In the past twelve 
years, the program has received EVERY ma- 
jor radio award for distinguished public ser- 
vice, including the famed Peabody Award, 
radio’s highest honor. (It is the o#/y program 
that has won this award ‘wice!) It is a full- 
hour program, broadcast at an ideal time 
period: Tuesdays, 8:30-9:30 pm EST, 7:30 
pm Central, 8:30 pm Mountain and Coast. 

The cost of sponsoring America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air \ocally is surprisingly 
small. A bank or group of banks may spon- 
sor the program in one or more cities; in 
each case the sponsor pays only the local 
share of the total national cost. For com- 
plete details about Town Meeting in your 
area, consult your local ABC station or write, 
wire or phone... 


A B > American Broadcasting Company 
COOPERATIVE PROGRAM DEPT. 33 WEST 42ND STREET, N. Y. C. 
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Keeping America Green 


The activity within the Florida Bank- 
ers Association in cooperating with the 
Florida Forest and Park Association and 
state agencies is an example of what 
banks can do for this program throughout 
the nation to protect and renew our forests 
and join with the American Forest 
Products Industries in their program to 
‘Keep America Green.” 

Mr. McKetuan is president of the 
Florida Bankers Association and presi- 
dent of the Hernando State Bank, Brooks- 
ville, Florida. 


ECOGNIZING the important place 
R that forests have in the economy 


of Florida, and further recogniz- 
ing the rapidly declining natural forest 
acreage with its resulting decline in one 
of the state’s basic industries, the mem- 
bership of the Florida Bankers Associa- 
tion, by resolution at the 1947 conven- 
tion, authorized and empowered the 
president of the association to appoint a 
committee to study the problem in 
Florida and to recommend a program to 
the membership. 

Subsequently, the association presi- 
dent appointed a committee comprised 
of the following bankers: G. G. Ware, 
president, First National Bank, Lees- 
burg, chairman; J. T. Campbell, presi- 
dent, First National Bank, Bradenton; 
X. L. Pellicer, president, St. Augustine 
National Bank, St. Augustine; J. H. 
Riggs, vice-president, Florida National 
Bank, Jacksonville; G. E. Lewis, presi- 
dent, Lewis State Bank, Tallahassee; 
and S. T. Anderson, president, Citizens 
Bank and Trust Company, Quincy. 

Immediately the committee began 
its work. They recognized forests as 
being a basic natural renewable re- 
source. The committee further recog- 
nized that much of the state’s wealth 
has come from this natural resource. 
They found that the approximate acre- 
age of Florida covered by her once fa- 
mous forests totals about two-thirds of 
our land area, or approximately 22 
million acres. They further found the 
annual income from products directly 
related to Florida’s timberland to be in 
excess of $100,000,000, with an annual 
payroll of those associated with the 
timber industry and its by-products 
totaling more than $31,000,000. It was 
established that 40 percent of Florida’s 
industrial plants use wood as a primary 
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ALFRED A. MCKETHAN 


Youth plays an important part in reforestation in Florida. Each year the Florida Forest 

Service assists teachers and students in school plantings. In the picture, a vocational agri- 

culture teacher and a forester instruct students in proper planting methods. Last year 
thousands of seedings were planted in this manner 


raw material. Considering these basic 


- factors, and recognizing that, unless it is 


properly protected, we are faced with a 
loss of this industry, the committee 
determined to render a real service to 
Florida in planning for the future. They 
sought information and suggestions 
from the industry, from the School of 
Forestry of the University of Florida, 
and from the Florida Forest and Park 
Association, in formulating the pro- 
gram of action to be adopted and recom- 
mended to member banks of the Florida 
Bankers Association. The following is a 
brief outline of the program: 


(1) Support the program of the 
Florida Forest and Park Association. 

(2) Endorse the general program of 
the Florida Board of Forestry and 
Parks, including statewide fire protec- 
tion and control. 

(3) Recommend that all banks ac- 
tively support the program to ‘“‘Keep 
Florida Green.” 

(4) Cooperate in all forestry educa- 
tional programs. 

(5) Support youth work in forestry, 
including that of the 4-H Clubs, Future 
Farmers of America and Boy Scouts of 
America. 

(6) Promote research through federal 
and state channels in timber utilization. 


Actually, I believe the basic reason- 
ing back of the committee’s program 


can be considered sound and a result of 
careful thinking by a well informed 
group. In this study I am sure that the 
underlying theme follows a desire to 
serve Florida. In making this study, the 
committee recognized that the greatest 
crop of Florida in acreage today, by far, 
is the trees of the state. This crop 
dwarfs all others in size. It means, and 
can mean, if properly managed, stead- 
ily increasing wealth in Florida, with 
resulting increase of business for our 
banks and others in our state. 

For generations past, our great for- 
ests seemed almost a limitless gift of 
nature, but in recent years we have 
begun to see trees not as a natural re- 
source consumed, but a crop to be 
planted, cultivated and continually 
renewed. Thus, woodlands are no longer 
wild forests to be destroyed or neg- 
lected. They are a true crop to be har- 
vested and replanted, to be improved 
from generation to generation. To me 
this program is a natural for Florida’s 
bankers, because I subscribe to the be- 
lief that the success of any bank is 
measured by the contribution it makes 
to the cultural betterment and eco- 
nomic growth of the community it 
serves. 

Many of our bankers are already 
alert to the opportunity available to 
them and are “going to town.” They 
are assisting youth organizations such 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 96) 
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A New Branch Office has been opened 
by the Chase National Bank in the Marunouchi Building, 
No. 2, 2-chome, Chiyodaku, Tokyo. 


This location in the financial section of the 
Japanese capital is in close proximity to the 
military and civilian agencies of the United 
States Government and to representatives of 
American business interests. 

The new Tokyo office gives further scope 
to the Far Eastern facilities provided by 
Chase branches in Shanghai, Hong Kong 


and Tientsin which long have been recog- 
nized as vital links in trade with the 
Orient. 

These facilities are available to Chase 
correspondent banks which thus can pro- 
vide their own customers with valuable 
assistance for the development of business 
throughout the Far East. 


Send for our Booklet HOW THE CHASE CAN BENEFIT YOUR BUSINESS OVERSEAS. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


HEAD OFFICE: Pine Street corner of Nassau 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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IN PHILADELPHIA... 


Lank jn a Bank 


Why do well over a thousand banks have 


The Philadelphia National as correspondent? 
Partly because we have the necessary resources and facilities . . . 


More than that, because we have a long history 
of successful cooperation with other banks, 
experience in all forms of banking, 


familiarity with the needs of both banks and their customers. 


We shall be pleased to serve as your Philadelphia correspondent. 


Will you call on us? 


THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 
Organized 1803 PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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AROUND: 


OMETIMES it seems to us that the 
tellers of our bank have the best 
opportunities for contact with the rank 
and file of our customers and that most 
of the amusing little incidents which are 
a part of bank life come to their atten- 
tion first. 

Considerable tact, we think, was dis- 
played by one of these employees re- 
cently when an imposing looking white- 
haired dowager presented a $50 travel- 
er’s check for cashing. 

“How would you like to have the 
money?” he asked. 

“T want two $25 bills,” was the 
decisive reply. 

“T'm sorry, but there are no $25 
bills made,” explained the teller, “just 
tens, twenties and then fifties.” © 

“Why, in my bank in Chicago,” 
indignantly declared the customer, “I 
always get two $25 bills for one of these 
checks.” 


After a second’s quick thinking, the 
teller said, soothingly, ‘Well, we don’t 
have any of them today, so I’ll have to 
give you two twenties and a ten.” The 
mollified customer accepted the substi- 
tution with good grace and walked off, 
confidence in her knowledge of currency 
unimpaired. 

Not so long ago great excitement at a 
teller’s window followed the arrival of 
a customer with a tray of loose coin, 
receipts from a concession at a locally 
sponsored carnival. Just as the silver 
was lifted to the counter, a mischievous 
small boy burst a paper bag with a re- 
sounding bang. The customer dropped 
the tray, nickels and dimes cascaded to 
the floor and rolled into remote corners, 
people came running in from the street 
and frightened employees gathered from 
every direction; the mother of the 
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youngster gave him a resounding slap 
which caused him to shriek, and for a 
time all was chaos. It was some time 
before everyone realized that no hold-up 
had been attempted. 


Not only tellers, however, have the 
opportunity to observe human nature 
in the rough. One of our clerks who is 
also a notary public was rather harshly 
introduced a short time ago to the “ get 
something for nothing” proclivities of a 
feminine customer. This lady wished to 
have certified copies made of various 
documents, explaining that, a year or 
two before, she and her husband had 
come to the parting of the ways; ob- 
tained a divorce and then had each 
taken a new partner in the matrimonial 
lottery. Neither venture was successful, 
however, and each had been dissolved 
by divorce. Then the original wife and 


husband had re-married. The applicant | 


for notarial service had with her all the 
marriage certificates and the several 
divorce decrees and asked that they be 
copied and the copies certified “true 
and correct” by the notary. 

Our employee suggested that it would 
be simpler and less expensive to have 
photostats made, explaining that so 
much copying would require a half day 
and, since it had no connection with 
bank work, could not be done during 
banking hours. The charge for copying 
would be considerable and there would 
also be a 25-cent fee on each certifica- 
tion. The would-be customer was horri- 
fied. ‘‘Why,” she exclaimed, ‘I didn’t 
suppose there would be any charge! 
That’s what banks are for, I thought — 
to help people get their papers all fixed 
up!” And with that she swished out of 
the bank in lofty displeasure. 

BELLE S. HAMILTON, 


| Worried about 
| Saturday Closing? 
Be 


Cash More Checks in Less Time 
with Proved Fas-Cash System 


Here’s an easy way to get five and-a half 
days’ work done in five . . . to help solve 
your “Saturday closing” problem. 


All you have to do is use the Fas-Cash 
System. It cuts check-cashing time in half 
... doubles your check-cashing capacity. 


You see, this proved method does away 
with counting and proving money every 
time it’s paid out. With it your tellers car 
cash a check in as little as five seconds . .. 
cash up to 400 checks an hour. 


Improves Customer Service 


Your customers will like the faster, more 
efficient service the Fas-Cash System assures. 
They'll appreciate the way it helps keep 
lobbies clear and uncongested. 


So if you’re worried about Saturday closing, 
do as other leading banks have done. Speed 
up your check-cashing operations with the 
Fas-Cash System. Send coupon for details. 


FREE! 


Send coupon below 
for 


of 

Explains how and 
why the _ Fas-Cash 
System will save you 


FAS-CASH SYSTEM, INCORPORATED 
Dept. BA-1, 112 Madison Ave. 
Detroit 26, Michigan 
. we want to improve customer service. 


Yes.. 
Rush details about the Fas-Cash System, together 
with free illustrated folder. 
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North of the Border 


Canada Seeks 


whole Canadian economic sys- 
tem is undergoing a transformation 
as the result of the Dominion Gov- 
ernment’s’ measures, announced last 
month, to correct its out-of-balance 
trade position with the United States 
which drained the Government’s gold 
and American dollar reserves from 
$1,246 million in January to less than 
$500 million in November. The im- 
mediate effects of these measures were 
to throw Canadian business, particu- 
larly industry, into a state of confusion 
and to send some food prices soaring 
which, in turn, led to reimposition of 
price ceilings on canned goods. 

It may be some weeks yet before 
Canada knows just what kind of a new 
economic set-up she will have to oper- 
ate. This much can be taken for 
granted, however, that the economic 
changes decided upon by the Govern- 
ment will affect Canadian-American 
trade to a degree not previously experi- 
enced in peacetime. Old-established 
connections have been severed or inter- 
rupted, with a consequent loss of busi- 
ness on both sides of the border. Not 
only have hundreds of Canadian indus- 
tries had supplies of American mate- 
rials restricted, upon. which they have 
depended for many years, but large 
quantities of goods made up by manu- 
facturers in the United States for the 
Canadian market have been held up. 


Import Prohibitions 

The measures, described as of a tem- 
porary character, provided, first, for the 
banning of a large number of products 
of all countries. Next, import quotas 


to Expand Exports While Curbing Imports 


were fixed on another long list of mate- 
rials and goods, including citrus fruits, 
of which Canada has in the past had a 
high per capita consumption. Thirdly, 
an import system for capital goods, such 
as industrial machinery and materials, 
was decreed. Fourthly, expenditures for 
travel outside Canada were limited to 
$150 per person per year, except for 
necessary business or health purposes. 
Finally, the new natural resources de- 
velopment program outlined in last 
month’s BANKING was designed to bring 
into production more industrial mate- 
rials of Canadian origin, such as iron 
and oil. In conjunction with these five 
measures, taxes were raised to 25 per- 
cent on a wide range of articles, even 
on tea kettles manufactured in Canada 
partly or wholly from imported mate- 
rials, with a further view to reducing 
imports. 

While the import prohibitions and 
quotas are on materials and goods of all 
countries, they apply mostly to Amer- 
ican products, for imports from Britain 
and Europe have been small—smaller, 
indeed, than Canada desired. The 
United States, therefore, will be affected 
most by these measures and the re- 
sultant savings, estimated in all as $500 
to $600 million in the next year, will be 
on American imports. Prohibitions are 
expected to save about $190 million, 
import quotas over $100 million, travel 
limitations $35 to $50 million and re- 
strictions on capital goods $200 million. 


U. S. Hit Hardest 


Even if all the savings were applied to 
American products—and, as already 


Senator H. Alexander 
Smith (center) and Rep- 
resentative Sol Bloom 
(right) accept the first 
drawings of the forth- 
coming international 
industrial exposition 
from H. W. Waters 
of Toronto, Canada, 
president of the exposi- 
tion to be held this 
year in Atlantic City. 
The two congressmen 
are members of the ad- 
visory committee of 
the exposition, which 
is intended to promote 
peace through world 
‘trade 


mentioned, most of them will be—im. 
ports from the United States would be 
about equal to those of 1944, i.¢., $1,400 
million, and there would still be a large 
Canadian market for American export- 
ers. It would, indeed, be the largest 
market except that of 1947. As Cana 
dian exports to the United States ar 
now running at an annual rate of over 
$1,000 million, merchandise trade be 
tween the two countries would not be 
greatly out of balance. 

However, one of the Dominion Gov- 
ernment’s major purposes in its new 
economic program is to increase Cana- 
dian exports to the United States. There 
are quite clear indications that it will be 
able to do so by directing certain prod- 
ucts which are in increasing supply, in- 
cluding lumber, pulp, paper, and vari- 
ous minerals, which would meet at least 
some of the current shortages in the 
United States. Already 300 million feet 
B.M. of lumber in central and eastern 
Canada have been released for export 
and most of this quite large quantity is 
expected to find its way to the American 
market. Moreover, surpluses of certain 
foodstuffs are looming up as the British 
Government has reduced its food re 
quirements from Canada. There are 
certainly good prospects, therefore, that 
Canada’s exports to the United States 
may reach an annual rate of well over 
$1,000 million. They may even rise to 
a level as high as imports from the 
United States. 


Export-Import Loan 

A loan to Canada by the Export- 
Import Bank, Washington, of $300 mil- 
lion is expected to serve, with the re 
maining gold and American dollar re 
serves, as a working fund to cover 
deficits, including those of a financial 
character (interest and dividends on in- 
vestments, etc.), until the Government’s 
trade balancing plans are fully effective. 

Looking beyond the present emer- 
gency program, and probably sensing 
the inability of Britain and Europe to be 
large cash customers of Canada for 
some years yet, the Dominion Govern- 
ment proposes to explore the possibility 
of a new commercial agreement with the 
United States to provide for an expan- 
sion in Canadian-American trade. This 
would go even further than the Geneva 
agreement under which Canada and the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22) 
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New Speed 


AT THE SAVINGS WINDOW 


Bu rroughs ngs Fassbook Machine 


PROVIDES ALL THESE IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES 
NEAT, LEGIBLE RECORDS—Machine-posted passbooks and 


ledgers increase accuracy and neatness for customer and bank. 


MAXIMUM SPEED—Passbooks only are posted at the window. 
You do not do your bookkeeping on the customer's time! 


No other method of handling 
savings accounts can match the 
mechanized speed, efficiency and 
economy of Burroughs Savings 
Passbook Machines. Here again 
is proof of Burroughs alertness 
to modern banking needs and 
Burroughs leadership in ma- 
chines and methods. If you want 
to give your savings account 
customers faster, better service, 
and improve your internal con- 
trol, be sure to get the full story 
on the new Burroughs Savings 
Passbook Machine. 
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FLEXIBILITY — Permits a choice of ledger posting plans. 
COMPACTNESS, EASE OF OPERATION—Requires a mini- 


mum of space . .. expensive cage alterations are not necessary. 
Anyone can learn to operate it with a few-minutes’ instruction. 


BETTER CONTROL—Insures that bank’s and customer’s records 
are in agreement, and provides better audit control. 


LOW COST—Low purchase price and low maintenance expense 
make it economical to buy and use. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 
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SCUDDER 
STEVENS 
& CLARK 
FUND, Inc. 


The price 

is actual 
net asset 
value. 


Prospectus on Request 


10 POST OFFICE SQUARE 
BOSTON 9, MASSACHUSETTS 


WALLETS and 
ENVELOPES 


Safeguard 
Registered Deposit Receipts for 
Burroughs Commercial Teller’'s 


Machines 


For Banks equipped with Burroughs 


Commercial Teller’s Machines, William | 


Exline Inc. has available an extensive 
line of high quality wallets and en- 
velopes for keeping registered deposit 
receipts. Provide your customers 
with the best. We invite your inquiry 
for samples and further information. 


Manufacturers of 


@ Savings Passbooks 

e Commercial Passbooks 

@ Pocket Check Cases 

© Personalized Check Cases Bill Straps 

@ Passbook Envelopes e Coin Wrappers 

e Machine Posting Passbooks e Pen Ruled Forms 
e Deposit Receipt Envelopes and Wallets 


William 
LINE Tuc. 


1274 Ontario Street, Cleveland 13, Ohie 


e Loan Passbooks 


e Deposit Slips 
Statement Sheets 


| Hon. C. D. Howe, Canadian Minister of 
| Reconstruction and Supply, an engineer by 

profession, whose peacetime assignment is as 
| difficult as his wartime post of Minister of 


Munitions and Supply 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 
United States reduced the tariffs on 
each other’s products, the duty rates of 
the Dominion on American goods being 
cut by 15 to 20 percent, effective of 


| course only when the import restrictions 
| can be removed. 


“We are determined to find a lasting 
solution to our difficulties in the expan- 
sion of our trade rather than in the 
strait-jacket of restrictions,” said one 
Canadian official in discussing long- 


| term policy. “There are a number of 


conservative lines along which we can 
work and we must use them all. The 
governments of Canada and the United 


| States are consulting on measures de- 
| signed to facilitate the earliest possible 


removal of the temporary import r. 
strictions and to achieve the maximym 
degree of economic cooperation between 
the two countries.” 


Better Trade Balance 

It is perhaps worthy of special note 
that the attitude of United States ad. 
ministrative officials towards Canada’s 
proposals for a better balanced trade 
with the United States was sympathetic 
and understanding, if not actually en. 
couraging. Officials from Ottawa dis. 
cussed their plans with the Administra. 
tion in Washington before they wer 
made public and reports from that cen. 
ter indicate that even the proposed im- 
port restrictions on American materials 
and goods met with no objection. In- 
deed, it seems that Washington took the 
view that no serious harm would be 
dealt the United States by such restric. 
tions but, rather, that they might aid in 
the United States Government’s plans 
to halt the inflationary spiralling. of 
prices, to provide more goods for the 
American public and at the same time 
make easier the task of allotting sup- 
plies to Western Europe. In other 
words, the Administration is reported 
to have felt that the new Canadian 
economic measures would help the 
American supply situation, while the 
Canadian program to expand exports to 
the United States would have a like 
effect. Undoubtedly, however, consider- 
able rearrangement of trade connections 
and sources of supply has to be under. 
taken in both countries, but the ulti- 
mate object is freer and greater trade 
between them. 


First depositors at the Chase National Bank’s new Tokyo branch sign their names 
while Assistant Comptroller Theodore E. Henriques (left, facing camera) of Sum- 
mit, N. J., and Manager James P. Duddy, Jackson Heights, N. Y., look*on 
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It Started With a Bicycle 


T potential bank customers should 
Tre exposed to bank service early is 
demonstrated by the story of George T. 
Smith, late of the U. S. Navy, his 
bicycle—that was 15 years ago—and his 
recent purchase of a building in his 
home town of Webster, Mass. The 
Webster Times published the story not 
long ago and it was relayed to BANKING 
by William A. Cash, president of the 
First National Bank in Webster. 

“Nearly 15 years ago,” said the 
Times, “ Cashier Ernest R. McGuinness 
of the First National Bank was startled 
one afternoon as he was working at his 
desk by a rapping on the window. Look- 
ing up, he saw a boy about 12 years old 
standing on the outside and making 
motions that he wanted to see the then 
assistant cashier. 

“Mr. McGuinness opened the door 
and listened to the story of a bicycle. 
The boy was a newsboy, selling the 
Times, and in order to get around to all 
his customers he needed a bicycle. 
There it was, outside the bank, leaning 
up against a hydrant. It could be bought 
for $5, and, according to the boy, whose 
name was George T. Smith, it was a 
bargain. 

“Unfortunately, George didn’t have 
$5, and he conceived the idea of getting 
a loan from the bank. He informed Mr. 
McGuinness that if the bank would 
lend him the $5 he would pay it back 50 
cents weekly.”’ 

The assistant cashier listened, looked 
out the window at the bike and looked 
at George Smith. He didn’t tell George 
that loans could not be made to minors, 
but, instead, drew out a number of 
papers that he had the boy sign. With 
all the seriousness of a big financial 
transaction, Mr. McGuinness handed 


The Wiseacre 


If the Democrats will use the inter- 
national situation as an issue next year, 
they will have something no one can 
understand. 


Another great war may end civiliza- 
tion. Well, any civilization that permits 
another war deserves to end. 


Double jeopardy might be defined as 
the situation when a man discovers both 
pairs of a two-pants suit are through. 

Whenever 


someone recommends 
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Mr. Smith 


over the $5, and George wenit on his way 
to meget the former owner of the bike 
and complete the transaction. Of course, 
the assistant cashier financed the loan 
out of his own pocket, but George had 
the satisfaction not only of owning a 
new bike but of believing himself to 
have consummated a thoroughly busi- 
ness-like negotiation with the bank. 

Now Mr. Smith is a Navy veteran, 
with four years in the Pacific to his 
credit. Not long ago he came into the 
First National with Mrs. Smith and 
discussed with Mr. McGuinness a loan 
for the purchase of a building in Web- 
ster. 

The loan was made, although not 
out of Mr. McGuinness’ pocket this 
time, and the Smith’s are owners of the 
building. The former bicycle riding 
newsboy admits, too, that the payments 
are considerably more than 50 cents a 
week. 


spanking children, take a look at what 
it did for the adults now running the 
world. 


The modern kitchen is so mechanised 
a yood housewife must be an engineering 
graduate. 


The Democrats may wish to remem- 
ber- that when a party splits it goes 
several ways, none of which leads to 
Washington. 


Civilization is a condition in which one 
generation pays the debts of the last 
generation by issuing bonds for the next 
generation to pay. 


SAVE TIME— SAVE SPACE 


They WUT-PERFORM ad/ COMPETITION 


ADE for machine filling, they save 24% of 

time required for this operation. Pressed be- 
tween thumb and forefinger, they pop open 
instantly, yet pack flat—1,000 to a carton—for 
saving storage space. In universal use by Banks 
because of their superior features and perform- 
ance. In 6 colors again for 6 different coins. 


FREE SAMPLES * WRITE TODAY TO DEPT. N 
C. DOWNEY Comnany 


HANNIBAL MISSOUR 


An Intimate, 
Personalized 
Correspondent 
Bank Service 


Based on a Policy 
of Cooperation 
—Not Competition 


Under the direction of officials 
with years of service in this field, 
assuring a knowledge of require- 
ments and valuable assistance. 


Main Office: 37 Broad Street 


Member: New York Clearing House 
Association, Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 
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T. facilities of The Canadian Bank 
of Commerce are as broad as Canada 
itself, for there are 525 branches of this 
Bank across Canada. Why not let us look 


after your Canadian Banking needs? 


“Monthly Commercial Letter” mailed regularly on request. 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


Head Office: Toronto 


NEW YORK SEATTLE PORTLAND, ORE. SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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Pay As You Learn to Fly 


HE young woman appearing in the pictures on this 

page, is one of four persons who have obtained 

instalment loans from the Babylon (New York) 
National Bank and Trust Company to meet the cost of 
_ flying lessons. 

Aviation is a big and active industry on Long Island, and 
several flying fields and pilot schools are situated near 
Babylon. 

The cost of the course that leads to a CAA private pilot’s 
certificate is approximately $500. It includes 50 hours of 
ground school and 45 hours of instruction and practice 
in the air. 


The flying school at which this student is studying 
pays the 6 percent interest charges. 

“Tt’s more than worth it to me,” says Ed Lyons, head 
of the school. “I get my money in a lump sum and don’t 
have to worry about a student’s ability to raise an oc- 
casional $5 or $10 for lessons at irregular intervals. Also, 
with the student’s entire course assured he (or she) concen- 
trates on the lessons, comes to the field regularly, and 
completes the course as quickly as possible. 

“Almost anyone who wants. to fly and has a reasonably 
good job can now learn.” 

The bank’s student borrowers are studying at two Long 
Island schools. 


Miss Rose Mansini, secretary for an aircraft engines company, signs 
up for a learn-to-fly loan at the Babylon National Bank & Trust Co. 
At the right is Cashier Stuart L. Gifford. The other man is Eddie 
Lyons, who operates the school at which Miss Manzini is a student 


Cashier Gifford, left, stops at the airfield to see how the student- 
borrower is progressing. At the controls is Instructor Winter 


The student gets sonie preliminary pointers from her flying in- 
structor, Frank Winters. Her older married sister and an ex-Marine 
brother are also taking lessons, so an interest in aviation seems 
to run in the family 


Miss Manzini, left, awaits her turn at a bank window to pay a 
monthly instalment of $32.91 on her learn-to-fly loan 
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Frank Rathje Honored 


RMER president of the American 
Bankers Association, FRANK C. 
RATHJE, was honored recently by hav- 
ing an oil portrait of himself accepted 
by the Saddle and Sirloin Club of 
- Chicago for its gallery of distinguished 
leaders in the development of livestock. 
Georce I. Haircut, a Chicago at- 
torney, presided at the presentation 
dinner. Other speakers included: Pro- 
fessor D. J. Kays, Department of 
Animal Husbandry, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus; CHARLES E. SNYDER, 
president, Saddle and Sirloin Club 
and editor, Drovers Journal, Chicago; 
Dr. HAROLD STONIER, executive man- 
ager of the A.B.A.; Georce C. WIL- 
LIAMS, president, Illinois Bankers As- 
sociation and president, State Bank 
& Trust Company of Evanston; ERW1IN 
W. RoEMmER, president, Chicago Bar As- 
sociation and H. McDonne1, 
president, Southtown Planning Associa- 
tion and editor, Southtown Economist. 
After the dinner those attending 
were guests of Mrs. RATHJE at the 
beginning of the 48th Annual Inter- 
national Livestock Exposition in the 


The Rathje portrait 


Chicago Stockyards Theatre. Along 
with a record-breaking opening night 
crowd, they had a chance for the first 
time to see Mr. RATHJE’s two-year 
old Percheron, ABA. The sire of this 
horse was Silver Dawn Konkarno, the 
international grand champion in Chi- 
cago, 1941. ABA was trotted around 
the oval and seemed to get a great kick 
out of the applause. 

The exposition this year was the 
biggest ever held in Chicago. More 
than 12,500 animals, valued at about 
$5 million, were exhibited and ap- 
proximately 300,000 persons visited the 
various showings. 

The junior contest attracted 300 
entries. The young winners of top 
ribbons for steers, hogs and sheep 
were eligible later to show their animals 
in competition with adult breeders. 

FRANK Ratuyje’s famous Percherons 
exhibited at the exposition took four 
first prizes, two seconds, four thirds 
and one fourth. 


Reserve Bank Elections 
ANKERS recently chosen to serve as 
Class A directors of Federal Re- 
serve banks include: 

St. Louis—Tom K. Sarru,* chairman 
of the board, Boatmen’s National Bank, 
St. Louis. 

Boston—ALLAN Forses,* president, 
State Street Trust Company, Boston; 
W. Stas, president, National 


“Bank of Commerce, New London, 


Connecticut. 

Minneapolis—J. R. McKnicut,* 
president, Pierre (South Dakota) Na- 
tional Bank. 

Cleveland—Joun T. Ronr, presi- 
dent, The Toledo Trust Company. 

Chicago—Vivian W. JoHNson,* pres- 
ident, First National Bank, Cedar Falls, 
Towa. 

Atlanta—W. C. Bowman, president, 
First National Bank of Montgomery, 
Alabama. 

* Re-elected. 


Chicago Title & Trust Co. Building 


New Quarters for 
Chicago Title 
tow Chicago Title and Trust Com- 
pany celebrated its recent centen- 
nial by moving into a new home at 111 
West Washington Street, a block from 
its old headquarters. 

The move—one of the largest in 
Chicago’s history—took four days, in- 
volving the transfer of 1,100,000 title 
records of Cook County real estate and 
of trust and escrow securities. 

A series of housewarming parties for 
employees, their families and customers 
marked the opening of business in the 
new quarters, formerly the Conway 
Building and now the Chicago Title and 
Trust Company Building. The struc- 
ture has been completely modernized 
and altered to provide space for expati- 
sion of the company’s service during its 
second century. : 

Several graphic displays were ar- 
ranged to help mark the opening. One 
showed the descent of the title to a 
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parcel of land from the original United 
States Government grant to the present 
ownership of a Chicago office building. 
Another illustrated the practical bene- 
fits of a trust fund. 

To mark the dedication of its new 
home, Cuicaco TITLE published an 
attractive brochure, “Growing With 
Chicago, 1847-1947,” which recounts 
the development of the company. 

In 1847, it recalls, “Chicago was 
booming. Now almost 17,000 called it 
home... and new pioneers were 
streaming in steadily to grasp the op- 
portunities for independence which the 
rich prairie soil promised. 

“An obscure young law clerk, Ed- 
ward A. Rucker, devised a system of 
keeping track of every legal action 
which affected real estate titles. This 
saved attorneys a laborious search of 
the official records whenever a property 
was transferred. It was a valuable 
service which was welcomed. In quick 
succession J. Mason Parker, in 1852, 
and Fernando Jones, in 1863, estab- 
lished similar abstract indexes to help 
Chicago settlers keep up with the swift 
pace of real estate transfers. These were 
the small beginnings of what was to be- 
come CuicaGo TITLE AND Trust Co.” 

HoitmaAN D. PETTIBONE is president 
of the company. 

Distinguished Service 

NATHAN ADAMS, 78-year-old chair- 
man of the First National Bank in 
Dallas, was honored by the Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce at a testimonial 
dinner for his “sustained and distin- 
guished service to city, state and 
nation.” More than 1,000 of Mr. Adams’ 
friends attended the banquet at which 
the principal speaker was Colonel Alvin 
M. Owsley, former national commander 
of the American Legion and successively 


minister to Rumania, Irish Free State 
and Denmark. 


Mr. Adams and Colonel Owsley 
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Transit Department Staff: 112 


In 5 weeks time... 5,182 collections 


from one client... fotal $9,360,000 


Banks outside of Los Angeles recently received from us 
in 5 weeks time 5,182 collections totaling over $9,360,000 
originating from a SINGLE CLIENT. | 

Los Angeles is one of the great industrial and agricul- 
tural shipping points of America. From here drafts cover- 
ing a huge volume of sales flow to cities and towns all 
over the country. Bankers in many states profit from the 
handling of the great"volume of collection items which 
we send them. 

If you have no Los Angeles correspondent, and wish 
to share in this steadily increasing, profitable business, 
we invite your inquiry. 


BANKS AND BANKERS DEPARTMENT 


ECURITY- FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


ner 
FOUNDED 


Resources over 114 billions 
124 offices and branches 


24 hour Transit Service 


HEAD OFFICE : 6th & Spring Streets, Los Angeles 54, California * Phone MUTUAL 0211 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM * MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN F, HOLLENBECK, PRESIDENT 


HOME OFFICE 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


CONSUMER 
CREDIT 
INSURANCE 
* 


The Pioneer Independent 
Company . . . Exclusive 
Specialization since 1926 
Operating Coast to Coast 


on the favor of the Chadiion 


New York Hanseatic 
Corporation 


Founded 1920 


120 Broadway, New York 5 


Phone BArclay 7-5660 
Teletype: NY 1-583 


Dealers 
cc 


United States 


Government 


Securities 


Mr. Apams began his banking career 
in Dallas in 1888 as a general utility 
clerk for the predecessor of the present 
First National. Colonel Owsley, in pay- 
ing tribute to the banker said the 
‘accomplishments and progress of the 
First National, the City of Dallas 
and the Southwest have in a large 
measure centered around this amazing 
man.” 

Colonel Owsley related that in the 
two World Wars Mr. Apams headed the 


| Treasury bond drives in Texas, and was 


chairman of the British war relief or- 
ganization which in the recent war 


| raised the nation’s second largest per 
| capita contribution. He is also chairman 


of the Texas Scottish Rite Hospital for 


| Crippled Children. 


Bankers Decorated 


Harris II, vice-president 


of Lincoln-Rochester Trust Com- 


| pany, Rochester, New York, has re- 


ceived from the British Ambassador, 


| Lord Inverchapel, the insignia of his 


appointment as an honorary officer of 


| the Most Excellent Order of the British 

| Empire (O.B.E.). The decoration was 
| awarded on the recommendation of 
| General Sir Frederick Pile for Mr. 
| HARrIs’s services as liaison officer, Brit- 
| ish Anti-Aircraft Command, in fostering 

. | comradeship between the Americans 
| and British during the war. 


Tuomas W. Lamont, chairman of the 
board of J. P. Morgan & Company, 


| Inc., and James G. BLAINE, president 
| | of the Marine Midland Trust Com- 


pany, New York City, have been 


\ | awarded China’s Order of the Auspicious 
| | Star for “outstanding services” to that 


country. Both bankers are directors of 
United Service to China. The awards 


| | were presented by Ambassador Well- 
| ington Koo. 


F. ABBoT GOODHUE, president of the 


| Bank of the Manhattan Company, New 


York, has been made a chevalier of the 
French Legion of Honor. Ludvic Chan- 


Mr. Harris 


cel, French consul general in New York, 
presented the award in recognition of 
Mr. GoopHvE’s services to the French 
Republic. 


Ronald Ransom 


ONALD RANSOM, vice-chairman of 
the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System and formerly 
active in American Bankers Association 
affairs, died December 2 at his home in 
Atlanta after a long illness. 

Mr. Ransom, 65 years old, was a 
native of South Carolina. He was grad- 
uated from the University of Georgia 
and practiced law until 1922, when he 
became vice-president and trust officer 
of the Fulton National Bank, Atlanta, 
and subsequently executive vice-presi- 
dent. 

He was named to the Reserve Board 
by President Roosevelt in 1936 and in 
1942 was reappointed for a 14-year 
term. 

In A.B.A. activities Mr. RANsom had 
been chairman of the Bank Manage- 
ment Commission, the NRA Banking 
Code Committee and the Committee on 
Federal Legislation. He was also a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Banking 
Studies and the Special Committee on 
the Banking Act of 1935. 

Failing health compelled Mr. Rav- 
som to take a leave of absence from his 
Reserve Board duties several months 
before his death. He had been in charge 
of Regulation W matters. 

He is survived by his widow and one 
daughter. 


President Victor Jam- 
boski of Chicago Chap- 
ter, A.I.B. (at the 
mike) welcomes guest* 
to the Chapter’s an- 
nual fall dance 
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The three remaining active members of the 

original St. Louis Reserve Bank staff receive 

silver trays from First Vice-president Guy 

Hitt, right, as tokens of their service. The 

yeterans are, left to right, C. M. Stewart, 
L. K. Arthur, and O. M. Attebery 


50,000 at Bank Opening 

City National Bank and Trust 
of Kansas City, Missouri, 
has employed two guides to escort 
visitors, including numerous delegations 
of school children, through its new 
building at 10th Street and Grand 
Avenue. 

Equipped with drive-in facilities and 
a built-in garage for the convenience of 
customers, the streamlined bank, oc- 
cupying three floors, a mezzanine and a 
basement, was inspected by some 
50,000 persons on opening day. The 
building offers the latest in design and 
furnishings. There’s even a sundeck for 
the employees, while a “sidewalk 
bank””—a small room just off the street 
gives fast service to customers. 

Many bankers from other cities were 
in the crowd that visited the bank the 
day it opened for business in the new 
quarters. R. CrosBy Kemper, the 
president, was the “most-in-demand” 
man at the festivities, said the Kansas 
City Star, which added that the “tellers 
were ready for regular banking transac- 
tions—if the bank’s patrons could get to 
them through the crowd.” 


KENNETH F. VAN SAnrt, who recently 
joined the staff of the Chicago Terminal 
National Bank, has been made a vice- 
president. He was formerly with the 
Chicago Association of Commerce and 
Industry. 


Joseru J. Evans has been named a | 


Mr. Van Sant Mr. Evans 
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sending cashijette 

of Bank of An Bric 

which are located in! = than 300 
cities and town$ of Calitornia. This quick 
presentation through routing 
results in early availabilities of funds. 


\ 


Bank 


America 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION} 
Catjforntas Halewide Rank 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATIO 


BANK OF AMERICA 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
are known the world over 
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When our correspondents and their customers 
need information about local New York State in- 
dustry and business, they get it quickly. Our 
affiliation with 18 other Marine Midland Banks, 
which operate 98 offices in 47 leading New York 


State communities, makes this possible. 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance 


Corporation 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY 


Buffalo’s Oldest and Largest Commercial Bank 


COLOMBIA 


Presents Extensive Opportunities 


Colombia, among the leading countries of South America in trade 
with the United States, will offer increasing opportunities in the 
years ahead for travel, export and import trade, and development 
of new or expansion of existing local industries. 

Increasing numbers of forward-looking banks and business 
organizations in the United States are establishing correspondent 
relations in Latin America, notably with Colombia. Many of them 
are taking advantage of the exceptional and complete banking 
facilities provided by this 35-year-old institution. 

With 25 offices in all commercially important parts of the 
country, trade information is quickly gathered and forwarded to 
you. Special departments for handling collections and letters of 
credit. 

Inquiries cordially invited. 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 
Cable address for all offices—Bancoquia 
Capital paid-up: $8,184,937.—Pesos Colombian 
Reserves: $8,938,693.—Pesos Colombian 
General Manager: Antonio Derka 
Head Office: MEDELLIN, COLOMBIA, SOUTH AMERICA 


BRANCHES: Anserma (V), Armenia, Barrancabermeja, Barranquilla, 
BOGOTA, Bucaramanga, Cali, Cartagena, Cartago, Cucuta, Girardot, 
Magangue, Manizales, Monteria, Neiva, Pasto, Pereira, Puerto 
Berrio, San Gil, San Marcos, Santa Marta, Sincelejo, Socorro, Vélez. 


New York Representative—Henry Ludeke, 40 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. 


Mr. Vogel Mr. Gough 


vice-president of the First National 
Bank of Philadelphia. Mr. Evans, an 
attorney with more than 20 years ex- 
perience in the banking business, is in 
charge of the bank’s correspondent re- 
lations. He joined the staff three years 
ago as an assistant cashier and last 
year was made an assistant vice-presi- 
dent. He is an alumnus of The Graduate 
School of Banking and has been active 
in the work of the A.B.A. and the Penn- 
sylvania Bankers Association. 


WALTER G. VOGEL, recently madea 
vice-president of Irving Trust Company 
New York, in charge of the methods 
division, is an alumnus of The Gradu- 
ate School of Banking. He has actively 
participated in studies of national and 
state bank operating problems as chair- 
man or a member of committees of the 
American Bankers Association, the New 
York State Bankers Association, and 
the Bank Management Conference of 
New York City. 


J. R. R. Goucu has been made super- 
visor of bank premises for The Royal 
Bank of Canada. Mr. GoucH rejoined 
the staff in 1946 after seven years of 
military service overseas during which 
he rose from lieutenant to brigadier. He 
was commander, Army Troops Area, 
First Canadian Army. After the war he 
was appointed director of army re- 
cruiting in Canada. 


G. RABE, a vice-president 
of Manufacturers Trust Company, New 
York, has been elected to the board. 


Putte H. WILLKIE, 27-year-old son 
of the late Wendell L. Willkie, Navy 
veteran and possibly the youngest bank 
director in the country, is on the board 
of the Rushville (Indiana) National 
Bank. 


Mr. Rabe Mr. Willkie 
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In a properly designed 
business check, what is 
the right position for: 


...customer’s check number... 


...date of check and bank’s rout- 
ing symbol... 


.+.mname of person who is fo re- 
ceive the amount (payee)... 


... amount in numerals preceded by 
bold dollar sign... 


amount in words... 


.»-name of account from which 
money is to be paid (drawer)... 


...-Name and address of bank on 
which check is drawn... 


..- Official signature that bank is 
authorized to honor... 


For the right answers to these questions, send for 
Hammermill’s compact idea-book, “BUSINESS 
CHECKS — Their Proper Planning and Design.” 
You'll find it a stimulating refresher. It offers 15 
examples of common time-wasting faults taken from 
checks in actual use. Then it gives the 8 Essentials 
of Good Check Design—all based on interviews 
with bankers and conforming to recommendations 


Vhis slinle 
How many of _ 
these 8 questions 


on check design 
can you answer? 


ACME-BROWN COMPANY 
MAKERS OF ABC 


PRestew, 


of A.B. A. Remember: properly designed checks 
save time on EVERY check transaction. 

Many bankers find distribution of this book a 
tactful and simple way to persuade their customers 
to design their checks properly. Send for free copy. 
Even the best-designed bank and business checks give 


greater satisfaction on the safety paper that really pro- 
tects —Hammermill Safety. 


Safety Paper Division ; 
Hammermill Paper Co., 1501 East Lake Road, Erie, Pa. 


Please send me—free—a copy of “BUSINESS CHECKS. 


Name Position 
(Simply attach coupon to, or write on, your dank letterhead) B-JA 
PAPER COMPANY, ERIE PA 


FOUNDED 1898 
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OUR FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
1898 --- 1948 


OR many years it has been our privilege to cooperate with 
Banks and Trust Companies throughout the United States in 
the development and promotion of trust business. 


@ We have steadfastly adhered to the conviction that men, 
women, and children need and will greatly benefit by the use of 
Corporate Fiduciary Services. 


e@ Our theme has been, “Help fight the battles of the Trust 
Department.” 


e To the many loyal customers who have so constantly evi- 


denced their confidence in us—Our Thanks. 


e To those who may call on us in the future, we promise a 
sincere effort — 


—to justify our continued existence 


—to make dollars invested in trust promotion 
return dividends to you. 


THE PURSE COMPANY 


Headquarters for Trust Advertising 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


President Truman touched off a lively discussion of inflation and bank credit policy when he asked Congress to enact, at the recent 
special session, his 10-point program 


Inflation and Bank Credit Policy 


JOSEPH M. DODGE 


The following is the text of a letter from President Dodge 
sent to all member banks of the Association under date of 
January 5. 


RESIDENT TRUMAN’S anti-inflation proposals in his 
message to Congress and the nation on November 17 
included recommendations for legislation to restore 

consumer credit controls and to restrain bank credit ex- 
pansion. 

A few days after the President made thése recommenda- 
tions, the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem offered Congress specific proposals which, if enacted, 
would give the Board additional, extensive authority over 
bank credit and reserves. 

These proposals were (1) permanent restoration of the 
power accorded the Board during the war under which it 
administered Regulation W, and (2) legislative sanction 
empowering the Board to impose a second set of reserve 
requirements, in addition to the reserves now carried by the 
nation’s banks. 

Depending upon a final interpretation of the Board’s 
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suggestions, the second of these two proposals would enable 
the Board to increase demand deposit reserve requirements 
for country banks to a maximum of at least 39 percent, and 
quite possibly as high as 45 percent; to a maximum of 45 
percent for reserve city banks, and to a maximum of at 
least 45 percent and possibly as high as 51 percent for central 
reserve city banks of New York and Chicago. The Board 
also requested authority to raise reserves against time de- 
posits to a maximum of 16 percent. It stated its intention to 
require that these additional, secondary reserves against 
demand and time deposits be kept in cash or short term 
government obligations. 

These requests for permanent control over consumer 
credit and authority further to raise reserve requirements 
were presented by spokesmen for the Board to the Senate 
and House Banking Committees and to the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report. 


A BILL substantially embodying the request for renewal of 
the Board’s former authority to administer Regulation W 
was introduced in the Senate. The American Bankers Asso- 
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ciation offered testimony in opposition to this bill. A mem- 
ber of the Association’s Credit Policy Commission, Kenton 
R. Cravens, declared that “the establishment of even 
temporary controls such as these is not required and will 
not have the results claimed for such controls.” 

No bill authorizing the Board’s request for powers to raise 
maximum reserve requirements has as yet been introduced. 
For this reason the Association has not offered testimony on 
this proposal. However, members of the Federal Advisory 
Council to the Federal Reserve System’s Board of Gover- 
nors presented before the Senate Banking Committee the 
Council’s unanimous oppositién to the Board’s proposals. 

Excerpts from the Council’s report on the Board’s propo- 
sals, which these witnesses cited, follow: 

“The Council has studied the increase in consumer 
credit in relation to the termination of Regulation W. 
While consumer credit has increased substantially, much 
of this reflects the availability of automobiles and house- 
hold appliances. There is so far too little experience on 
which to judge the effect of the termination of Regulation 
W. The American Bankers Association is undertaking 
with considerable success to ensure maintenance by banks 
of sound lending standards. This effort toward voluntary 
cooperation seems to the Council the sensible and the 
democratic method of dealing with this problem, both 
with respect to the banks and other lenders. The Council 
is opposed to legislation giving the Board new regulatory 
powers in this matter .. . 

“Suggestions in the President’s message to Congress 
with respect to credit control indicate the possibility that 
the Federal Reserve Board may present to Congress the 
proposal in its 1945 Annual Report for a required bank 
reserve of short term government securities . . . 

The Council is unanimously opposed to this scheme 
for the following reasons: 

“1. It is impractical. The operations of banks are so 
different, reflecting as they do adaptation to the varying 
needs of their communities and customers, that no per- 
centage of short term government security holdings can 
be applied fairly or practically to all banks. Any per- 
centage high enough to offer any measure of restraint on a 
substantial number of banks will have disastrous effects 
on many other banks, compelling them to liquidate sound 
and necessary loans and thus actually check production. 
The very banks which have served the business in their 
communities most aggressively and helpfully would be 
hardest hit. 

“2. Such a plan would substitute the edicts of a board 
in Washington for the judgments of the boards of directors 
of 15,000 banks throughout the country as to the employ- 
ment of a substantial part of the funds of their banks. This 
is a step toward socialization of banking. 

“3. As indicated earlier, the Federal Reserve System 
and the Treasury already possess large powers of credit 
control not now being fully used. Such new powers as 
those proposed are not necessary.” 

This statement of the Federal Advisory Council and the 
testimony of their witnesses made a deep impression on the 
members of Congress who were studying the proposals 
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presented by members of the Federal Reserve Foard 4 


curtail bank lending. Flen 
The commercial bankers of this nation have been and ap oo 
fully aware of their responsibility in the proper use ay 4B. 
control of bank credit. They have met the credit demands qm ber « 
business and productive enterprise and must not be pp . 
vented from extending credit that is necessary to maintaf Fede 
the nation’s economic well-being. Even though the total (i cil, 
bank credit has risen to a high level, this expansion has bem a 
necessary to supply working capital needed by business yf Ban 
maintain or increase production at rising costs for materiakfm™ New 
and labor. = 
row! 
Future Action ecut 
Those who have been in Washington in recent weeks ar 
convinced that further consideration will be given to th 
Board’s proposals to restrain commercial bank loans. Whik 
a bill has been drawn to make these proposals law, it wai By 
not introduced by the time the special session adjourned. LA 
The Association’s Credit Policy Commission believes that, ST. 


in view of the inflationary forces currently at work, a vol. 
untary program of cooperation on the part of the nation’s 
banks is not only the most desirable but also the mos 
necessary step under present circumstances. 

The Commission suggests that bank lending policig 
should place emphasis on loans that are conducive to in- 
creased production and distribution, and discourage loans 
that are unneeded now for economic productivity. The 


fre 

former would assist in checking inflation by helping to in pr 

crease the supply of goods, and the latter would help to re th 
strain the creation of additional purchasing power. The 

Commission believes that banks can be of material assist. pl 

ance by discouraging, as far as possible, inflationary use fo 

ve 


of credit by businesses and individuals in their communities 
and by encouraging anti-inflationary practices, such as wis 
use of credit and investment in United States Savings Bonds 

For these reasons the Association’s Credit Policy Commis 


be urged. Cooperation of state and local bankers’ associé- 
tions will be sought. We must be sure that the banking sys 
tem does not contribute to inflation. Every banker must 
be alerted to his opportunities and responsibilities in helping 
in the battle against inflation. 

In view of the fact that the proposal suggested by the 
Board affects not only the business economy of the country 
but also the management of the public debt, I have asked 
the Small Business Credit Commission, the Credit Policy 
Commission, and the Government Borrowing Committee to 
join forces in carrying forward this program. _ 

Further information concerning this program for the pro 
tection of the economy, the borrower and the banks wil 
be announced shortly. 


sion is sponsoring a nationwide series of meetings at which - 
a program of sound lending policies under present day con 9 
ditions will be stressed. At these meetings the Association 
will offer specific information on present economic condi- E 
tions, together with suggestions concerning production f 
loans, consumer credit and real estate and farm loans. Ways ] 
and means of informing the public of the dangers of inflation 
will be presented, and the participation of every bank wil 
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Left to right, Robert V. 
president, 
Riggs National Bank, 
Washington, former 
A.B.A. oresident, mem- 
ber of the A.B.A. Com- 
mittee on Government 
Borrowing and of the 
Federal Advisory Coun- 
cil, Secretary Snyder, 
N. Baxter Jackson, 
chairman, Chemical 
Bank & Trust Company, 
New York, and member 
of the A.B.A. Commit- 
tee on Government Bor- 
rowing, and A.B.A. Ex- 
ecutive Manager Harold 
Stonier 


By 
LAWRENCE 
STAFFORD 
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Mostly Inflation 


HETHER the nation’s banks shall be singled out to 
WV rec: the brunt of the effort to curb the progress of 

inflation—inflation arising both from the war and 
from conscious inflationary policy of the Government during 
pre-war years—is one of the biggest issues to be resolved in 
the session of Congress which begins this month. 

Key to this issue is the secondary or ‘‘special” reserve 
proposal put forth by Governor Eccles. The proposal is that 
for a ‘temporary period of three years” the board should be 
vested by law with authority to require all commercial banks 
to hold a special reserve in addition to their existing reserves 
under present law. This special reserve could be held in 
either short-term governments, inter-bank deposits, cash or 
cash items. The Reserve System’s Open Market Committee 
would administer this reserve, which could reach 25 percent 
of demand, and 10 percent of time deposits. 

This is seen as the most important bank regulation pro- 
posal to be offered as a serious possibility in years. First put 
forward in the 1945 annual report of the Federal Reserve 
Board, it lay dormant until the White House called upon the 
Board’s Chairman Marriner Eccles to offer any suggestions 
he might have for restraining bank credit expansion. The 
President recommended that Congress legislate to achieve 
this objective. 


Not a Popular Proposal 


Obviously the proposal was unpopular except with the 
Federal Reserve Board. Mr. Eccles explicitly stated that he 
was not speaking for either the Truman Administration or 
for the presidents of the Reserve banks or for the System as 
a whole. The fact that this program was not initially spon- 
sored by the Truman Administration as such was brought 
out by the Secretary of the Treasury, John W. Snyder, when 
he told the Congressional Joint Economic Committee: 

“T do not believe, however, that the specific proposal that 
he [Governor Eccles] has made will accomplish the objective 
in question.” 

The objective was the restraint of bank credit expansion. 
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There is little doubt in Washington that, if this proposal 
should be adopted, the banking system would shoulder the 
main burden of arresting, or attempting to arrest, inflation. 
Government policy will not effectively discourage wage in- 
creases, one of the main causes of rises in costs, and hence 
the price level. 


Extensive Control Program Not Likely 


Likewise it is believed that there is little chance that a 
program of thorough-going controls, such as allocations, use 
limitations, priorities and price controls, will pass. All the 
indications since the President’s special message to Con- 
gress, advocating these controls on a contingent, “‘if-neces- 
sary-should-voluntary-measures-fail” basis, were against 
these affirmative controls. 

It was initially apparent that the proposed controls were 
not in themselves popular within large segments of the 
Truman Administration itself. They were patently unpopu- 
lar with the Congressional majority, which immediately 
began to reach out for ways to avoid them. 

At the suggestion of Senator Taft, the chairman of the 
committee, Secretary Snyder and Governor Eccles con- 
ferred with a view to offering an Administration proposal. 
They both agreed, in view of a prospective cash availability 
of around $7 billion more than Treasury cash outpayments 
between now and March, that the secondary reserve pro- 
posal was not immediately necessary. This cash surplus will 
go to contract bank-held holdings of governments, Mr. 
Eccles said, thereby delaying the call for direct control meas- 
ures. So Congressional leaders postponed action until this 
year. 

Initially, at least, the secondary reserve plan did not ap- 
pear to rouse much enthusiasm in Congress. Considering this 
fact and the further fact that the Truman Administration 
as such did not officially endorse the specific plan at the out- 
set, this created a good presumption that its chances were 


slim. This may well prove to be true, and then the plan will 
die. 
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Mr. Fleming, at left side of table, testified as to comparative loan ratios 


HC of L Curbs Are Always a Possibility 


On the other hand, so long as the high cost of living con- 
tinues to dominate the thinking of the leaders of both politi- 
cal parties, almost any proposal to curb the HC of Lisa 
possibility which must be borne in mind. It is possible to 
include in one’s calculations the speculation that the Ad- 
ministration might put steam behind its drive for the entire 
Truman program of proposed inflation controls. This might 
involve also requiring Cabinet approval of the Eccles or 
some similar program. It also should be calculated as a possi- 


bility that Republicans might go for credit restraining as the 
lesser of other alternatives. There is doubt that either party 


Mr. Eccles’ suggestions were not popular 
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cares to take a step so drastic as to invite the possibility, as 
the secondary reserve suggests, of promoting some deflation 
in order to arrest inflation. Nevertheless, it is still too early 
to count out all the Truman proposals or the secondary 
reserve, or to know whether the Congressional majority 
will consider its preliminary “voluntary” program, as 
passed at the special session, as sufficient. 

This program included “voluntary” agreements by indus- 
try for allocation of scarce commodities, extension of export 
and transportation controls, Presidential power to halt us 
of grain by distilleries and a program of domestic food con- 
servation and encouragement of foreign food production. 

While advocating the secondary reserve proposal, Gov. 
Eccles explained that “‘the banking system was the instr- 
ment, not the instigator, of this swollen money supply. The 
banks performed a vital service in the financing of the war 
and particularly in the sale and distribution of savings bonds 
and other government securities.” 

Mr. Eccles also observed that monetary controls are only 
a part, ‘though a necessary part,” he said, of any effective 
anti-inflationary program. Action was more important, he 
indicated, on other fronts. Among the “other fronts” Mr. 
Eccles outlined the following: 


Mr. Eccles’ Plan of Action on Other Fronts 


Productivity should be increased. Labor should suspené 
demands for wage increases. A fiscal policy to bring about 
the greatest possible surplus available for debt retirement 
should be followed. Sales of savings bonds should be boosted. 
Instalment credit should be regulated. 

After stating that credit controls were only a supple 
mental device, however, Mr. Eccles argued for the secondary 
reserve proposal. Other credit control devices, he said, wert 
not practicable. Raising the discount rate would have 
“negligible effect, except for a possibly psychological rt 
action,” as long as the Reserve System stands ready to buy 
governments, he said. 

Another proposed alternative, letting interest rates ris, 
was also opposed by Governor Eccles. ‘“‘Higher interest 
rates,” he contended, “‘do not deter the lender.” He doubted 
that they would discourage borrowers. They would raise the 
cost of carrying the public debt. 

Mr. Eccles asserted that rising interest rates would so up- 
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At the December meeting of the A.B.A. Committee on Govern- 
ment Borrowing are, left to right, Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Edward H. Foley, Jr., R. Otis McClintock, president, First 
National Bank and Trust Company, Tulsa, and member of the 
committee; W. L. Hemingway, chairman, Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank and Trust Company, St. Louis, former A.B.A. president and 
member of the committee; Evans Woollen, Jr., president, Fletcher 
Trust Company, Indianapolis, vice-president, A.B.A., and com- 
mittee member; and Edward E. Brown, chairman, First National 
Bank, Chicago, member of the committee and member of the 
Federal Advisory Council 


set the confidence of holders of savings bonds that they would 
liquidate them on a wholesale scale, forcing the Federal 
Reserve System to step in and buy a large volume of bank- 
held securities so that the Treasury could sell bonds to 
banks to refinance the cashed-in savings bonds. Such a 
prospect, he said, would be “catastrophic.” 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Eccles told Congress, the recent 
policy of permitting interest rates on short term govern- 
ments to rise “has gone about as far as can be justified under 
present circumstances.” (Subsequently the joint statement 
of Mr. Eccles and Secretary Snyder asserted that “under 
present and prospective conditions it is essential to maintain 
the established 244 percent rate on long-term marketable 
government securities.” This is believed to be the strongest 
statement yet made by the Administration as to the long- 
run intention to hold to the 2% percent top rate.) 

Mr. Eccles asserted that the secondary reserve proposal 
is the best of all possible alternatives for restraining credit. 
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Tt would have “about the same effect in limiting credit ex- 
pansion as an increase in the primary reserve requirements.” 
Yet it would not require banks to reduce earning assets. It 
would restrain credit, but without a rise in interest rates. 
“‘The plan would restore use of the customary instruments 
of Reserve influence on bank credit expansion.” It would 
avoid alterations to the banking structure, and “banks 
would be left with sufficient latitude to meet-essential needs 
of the economy for credit,” he asserted. 


This Year Congress Has an Intricate and Difficult Job 


ONGRESS, an institution now 158 years old, 
meets under a brilliant spotlight of public 
attention. The first Congress, which met in 
1789, also, like the present Congress, had to 
deal with the problems left in the wake of a war. 
That first Congress, with 65 House and 22 
Senate members, was basically the same institu- 
tion as the present one, with its 435 Representa- 
tives and 96 Senators. It, too, was a representa- 
tive body of the people’s views, no matter how 
good or bad these views might seem to any 
partisan of some particular cause. 

This Congress has vastly more power than 
the timid assemblage which first met under the 
new Constitution of 1787. That Congress con- 
tained the compromise idea, hanging over from 
the Articles of Confederation, that the states 
and the people should have an equal check upon 
each other in legislation. 

That first Congress also had a lot of prohibi- 
tions. It could not invade the powers of the 
states. One of the most important of those pow- 
ers was the regulation of commerce within the 
state. 


That first Congress also had a lot of inhibi- 


tions toward using even the powers with which 
it was vested. 

Congress has grown because the concept of 
the ‘‘ general welfare’’ has broadened to subject 
more and more facets of life to federal regula- 
tion, even if this regulation impaired liberties. 

Throughout the expansion of Federal juris- 
diction, however, Congress has represented the 
people. With one-third of its Senators and all its 
Representatives subject to the electorate every 
two years, it always has been sensitive to public 
opinion. Even under the stress of a powerful and 
popular Executive, it often has stood in the way 
of arbitrary or capricious action. 

This year the Congress has an intricate and 
difficult job. It must consider how much foreign 
aid this country should extend. It must try to 
balance this foreign aid without putting too 
much pressure on the economy. It must do both 
of these things without enlarging the grip which 
federal agencies get over the people. This Con- 
gress will completely satisfy no one—interna- 
tionalists or isolationists, big governmentalists 
or advocates of economy. It will, however, re- 
flect the views of the people in its compromises. 
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Coup de Grace 


| SPROUL, president of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, dealt to the Eccles proposals what The New York 
Times called a “direct knockout” when the New York 
banker testified before the Congressional hearing in mid- 
December. As a result, the Times said, the proposal was 
“effectively laid to rest.” 

Speaking of Mr. Eccles’ secondary reserve plan. Mr. 
Sproul stated flatly: “‘It will not do the job it is intended to 
do.” He added that “‘it risks a violent upset in the govern- 
ment securities market, and a further wrench in the accus- 
tomed balance of private initiative and government con- 
trols.” 


Advisory Council Opposition 

Governor Eccles’ proposal was unanimously opposed by 
the Federal Advisory Council, which consists of one banker 
member from each Federal Reserve district. The Council 
stated that ‘‘we find nothing in bank loans themselves to 
suggest that growth of loans has been an inflationary factor. 
It rather appears to have been a reflection of the very high 
level of business activity and high prices.” 

Robert V. Fleming, president of the Riggs National Bank 
of Washington, D. C., pointed out that as of June 30, 1947, 
the percentage of deposits which all insured commercial 
banks had invested in loans of all classes was 24.87, compared 
with 30.7 percent, the ratio of loans to deposits on December 
30, 1939, ‘‘when we were not worried about inflation,” he 
observed. 


‘In the meantime the price level, the wage level, have al] 
gone up and it now takes more money to do business,” Mr 
Fleming said. All banks, including mutual savings vanks, 
employed 25.5 percent of their deposits in loans on June 30, 
1947, compared with 32.47 percent in 1939. Mr. Fleming's 
report caused Chairman Tobey of the Senate Banking Com. 
mittee to observe that “that does not raise the alarm very 
high.” 

The Advisory Council also observed that “to a large 
extent the growth of loans is a direct result of government 
policies. For example, an increase of nearly $4 billion in the 
real estate loans by insured commercial banks since the end 
of the war reflects directly the purchase of FHA and G] 
mortgages in the housing program.” 

The Council also noted that the Reserve System was cur. 
rently asking for authority to guarantee bank loans, and that 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation ‘is encouraging 
bank lending by guaranteeing risky loans.” 

It was noted by the Council that the Reserve System 
could raise discount rates and conduct open market opera- 
tions, with powers now at hand to control reserves and limit 
the power of banks to lend. 


. . Most Strenuvously Object . . .” 

While sharing the apprehension of the Reserve Board of 
the dangers of inflation, the members of the Council “ most 
strenuously object to the singling out of the increase in bank 
loans as a principal contributing factor.”’ The Reserve Board 
secondary reserve proposal, the Council said, was “impracti- 
cal,” and would bear unequally upon many banks. “‘ The very 
banks which have served the business in their communities 
would be hardest hit,’”’ the Council pointed out. 


The glass-topped table in Secretary Snyder’s conference room, which has reflected so many dis- 
tinguished gatherings, here reflects the A.B.A.’s Committee on Government Borrowing at its meet- 
ing in December with the Secretary. Seated, left to right: Mr. Brown, Dr. Burgess, Under Secretary 
ofthe Treasury Wiggins, Secretary Snyder, Messrs. Fleming, Woollen and Jackson. Standing, left 
to right: Dr. Stonier, Messrs. Hanes, C. Francis Cocke (chairman, Federal Legislation Committee), 
Shippee, Morss, Hagemann, Knight, Campbell, Hemingway, McClintock, Spencer and Erle Cocke 
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That ‘he Reserve System should raise 
discoun: rates before trying to set up the 
secondary reserve scheme was urged be- 
fore the Joint Economic Committee by 
the president of the Federal Advisory 
Counci!, Edward E. Brown of Chicago. 
Mr. Brown is chairman of the board of 
the First National Bank of Chicago. 

Recommendations of the Council bore 
fruit when Governor Eccles announced, 
after stating that he and Secretary 
Snyder had agreed that action on the 
plan could be postponed until this year, 
that discount rates would be increased. 


Mr. Brown’s Warning 


Mr. Brown also suggested that re- 
serves in central reserve cities should be 
increased gradually to the full 26 percent permitted by 
present law before any secondary reserve was set up. This, 
he explained, would increase required reserves by from a 
billion to $114 billion. 

“In my opinion the adoption of the Eccles plan would 
cause such a cataclysmic fall in the government bond market 
that it would go beyond the capacity of the Federal Reserve 
System to support it,’”” Mr. Brown stated. 

He also noted that adoption of the Eccles plan, by re- 
stricting credit, “‘ would lead to a demand that either existing 
government agencies under present or enlarged powers, such 
as the RFC, or new government agencies created for that 
purpose, supply such credit.” 

Control of instalment credit likewise was opposed by the 
Federal Advisory Council. ‘While consumer credit has in- 
creased substantially, much of this reflects the availability of 
automobiles and household appliances. . . . The American 
Bankers Association is undertaking with considerable suc- 
cess to ensure maintenance by banks of sound lending 
standards. 

This effort towards voluntary cooperation seems to the 
Council the sensible and democratic method of dealing with 
this problem, both with respect to the banks and other lend- 
ers,” it was stated. 


Mr. Cravens’ Observations 


Kenton R. Cravens criticized before the Senate Banking 
Committee “the way statistics are thrown around” about 
consumer credit. He observed that it is often said that con- 
sumer credit has increased from $6.5 to $11 billion, as though 
implying that this were all instalment credit. Actually, of 
the larger total, $5 billion was instalment credit. Of the 
latter much was in loans for necessitous personal needs such 
as sickness, repayable on an instalment basis, and did not 
Tepresent expansion of instalment credit to buy items in 
short supply, as alleged by the Federal Reserve Board. Mr. 
Cravens is vice-president of the Mercantile-Commerce Bank 
& Trust Company, St. Louis. 

“IT am sure in my own mind, and I am pretty familiar 
with the subject, that you could not administer this thing 
in a million years once you get a buyers’ market,” he said. 
It could be administered in a sellers’ market, “but that is 
the time when it means nothing. I see no reason for forging 
an instrument that will do nobody any good and may do a 
lot of people harm,” he declared. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 102) 
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New Industrial Advisory Committee 


members of a new industrial advisory 
committee for the Treasury Department met with 
Secretary Snyder in Washington recently and, after a 
round-table discussion, decided to concentrate upon pro- 
moting U. S. Savings Bond sales as an anti-inflationary 
measure and for the good of the economy generally. 

To this end they named an executive committee consist- 
ing of Thomas B. McCabe, president, Scott Paper Com- 
pany, Chester, Pennsylvania, who was elected chairman of 
the whole committee; Paul Clark, president, John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Boston; Martin W. 
Clement, president, Pennsylvania Railroad, Philadelphia; 
Clarence Francis, chairman of the board, General Foods 
Corporation, New York City; Walter D. Fuller, president, 
Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia and P. D. Reed, 
chairman of the board, General Electric Company, Sche- 
nectady. 

Members of the committee at its first session were: 

Albert Bradley, executive vice-president, General Motors 
Corporation, Detroit; Earl Bunting, president, O’Sullivan 
Rubber Corporation, Winchester, Virginia; Mr. Clark; 
Philip R. Clark, president, City National Bank, Chicago; 
Mr. Clement; Frederick C. Crawford, president, Thompson 
Products, Inc., Cleveland; Eugene Flack, president, Na- 
tional Federation of Sales Executives, New York, repre- 
sented by Robert Whitney, executive director; Robert 
Fleming, president, Riggs National Bank, Washington, 
D. C.; Mr. Francis; Alexander Fraser, president, Shell 
Union Oil Company, New York City; Mr. Fuller; Eugene 
C. Grace, chairman of board, Bethlehem Steel Corporation, 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania represented by R. E. McMath, 
financial vice-president; H. Frederick Hagemann, Jr., presi- 
dent, National Rockland Bank, Boston; Harry B. Higgins, 
president, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Pittsburgh, 
represented by C. R. Fay, comptroller; John Holmes, presi- 
dent, Swift & Company, Chicago; Gale Johnston, president, 
Mercantile Commerce Bank & Trust Company, St. Louis; 
William R. Kuhns, secretary, Savings Bonds Committee, 
American Bankers Association, New York City; Mr. Mc- 
Cabe; Ernst Mahler, executive vice-president, Kimberly 
Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wisconsin; John J. O’Conner, 
finance department, U. S. Chamber of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Mr. Reed; Herbert E. Smith, chairman, 
United States Rubber Company, New York City, repre- 
sented by Arthur Surkamp, treasurer; Walter White, as- 
sistant chairman of Business Advisory Council for U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

Others asked to serve on the committee who were unable 
to attend and were not represented today were James R. 
Black, president, Pacific Gas & Electric Company, San 
Francisco; Joseph W. Evans, president, Evans & Company, 
Houston; Charles Hook, president, American Rolling Mills, 
Middletown, Ohio; J. P. Stevens, president, J. P. Stevens 
Company, New York City. 
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The Anatomy of Inflation 


URING the past 17 years the United States has 
suffered from the two major ills that can plague 
a nation’s economy: deflation and inflation. 

In treating the former complaint during the Thirties 
the Washington doctors used a prescription that con- 
tained two highly volatile ingredients—an increased 
money supply (provided by deficit financing) and a 


I 
PRICES. “. . . it is definitely a part of our policy to in- 
crease the rise [in farm prices] and to extend it to those products 
which have as yet felt no benefit. If we cannot do this one way 
we will do it another. Do it we will.” —President Roosevelt 


in his Fourth Fireside Chat, October 22, 1933. (Italics 
BANKING’s. ) 


II 


DEVALUATION. The 59-cent gold dollar and the govern- 
ment-managed increases in gold and silver prices, as part of a 
controlled currency program, had as their objective a higher 
level for all prices. 


DOLLAR REVALUED AT 59.06, 
GOLD PUT AT $35 AN OUNCE; 
STABILIZATION FUND 


Stocks Leap to New Highs in San Francisco; 
Eastern Buying a Factor in Hage Tarnover 


scarcity of goods for which the money could be spent. 
The dose was stepped up unavoidably during the war, 
and subsequent efforts to taper it off have been largely 
ineffective. Thus events of the past decade and a half 
threaten a severe attack of inflation. 
On these pages BANKING offers some clinical notes on 
the progress of the current illness. 


President Roosevelt at his desk for the 4th Fireside Chat 
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line for Feb- 
ruary 1, 1934 
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HARRIS Ewing 


WPA workers repaving a street in midtown New York. Some of Georgia- farmer getting the first check in the Government’s dis- 
these “make work” projects were popularly called “boondoggling” tribution of funds to prevent over-production of cotton in 1934 


Ill 


ECONOMY OF SCARCITY. On the tried and true theory that prices will go up if goods are scarce, cotton was 
plowed under, wheat production was restricted, and baby pigs (potential meat supplies) were slaughtered. The 
Government paid bonuses for non-production. At the same time it sought to increase purchasing power by the 
“make work” program, which involved the expenditure of billions of borrowed dollars and which operated through 
such devices as PWA, CWA and CCC. This policy fell short of its price-lifting objective. 


IV 


MONETIZATION OF THE DEBT. Portions of some 
World War II government loan issues were made available 
to commercial banks. The effect, as government authorities 
have stated, was to “‘monetize the debt’’—that is, to increase 
the amount of money available. (Also, the easy redemption 
feature of the Savings Bonds has amounted to monetization 
of those securities.) This was at a time when civilian goods 
were in very short supply and wages high. Price controls had 
to be instituted to check the inflationary potentialities of our 
wartime economy. 


The New York Clearing House banks’ float in a War Loan parade, 
June 1942, was a “report to the nation” on their part in the war 


effort. At that time these banks had invested $8 billion in U. S. 


securities 


POSTWAR WAGE-PRICE POLICY. On October 30, 
1945, President Truman advocated higher wages for Ameri- 
can workers, but said the price line must be held. (It wasn’t!) 
Secretary of Commerce Wallace supported this policy. The 
first big round of wage increases, set in motion by CIO 
unions, came in the Spring of 1946 with a boost of 181% cents 
an hour. The second, a year later, won a rise of 15 cents an 
hour. Early last month CIO gave notice that it wanted an- 
other “substantial” increase to meet living costs. The 
whole wage-price policy added to the inflationary pressure. 

From the Fall of 1945 to the Fall of 1947 the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics’ Consumer Price index, covering the major 
components of living costs, rose 27 percent. Food alone, of 
course, had a much larger rise. 


President Truman at the microphone for his wage-price talk to the 
nation, October 30, 1945 
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VI 

POSTWAR SPENDING. Con- 
tinued large-scale postwar federal 
budgeting at home, spending and/ 
or lending abroad (the British Loan, 
for instance), increased the de- 
mands on our economy while goods 
were still in short supply and na- 
tional income (purchasing power) 
was at a record level. 


Right, signing the British Loan agree- 
ment, December 6, 1945. Left to right, 
Lord Keynes, British financial adviser; 
Lord Halifax, Britain’s Ambassador: 
Secretary of State Byrnes; and Treas- 


ury Secretary Vinson PRESS ASSOCIATION 


vil 
a ¥ A WORLDWIDE INFLATION. This country has been wu. 
able to escape the effects of the postwar monetary inflation 
that has swept the world. Europe’s black markets are a 


vivid illustration of what has happened to hundreds of mil. 
lions of pocketbooks. 


Left, Romans buying olive oil in the black market last Summer, 
The price was 1,000 lire a quart 


PRESS ASSOCIATION 

DURABLE GOODS. Industry’s best efforts to expand 
production have failed to catch up with the heavy demand. 


Handicaps to output have included strikes, the philosophy of 
less work for more pay, and large postwar exports. 


Right, a new wire mill being built by a U. S. Steel subsidiary at 
Waukegan, IIl., will help overcome the shortage in a basic item 


FOREIGN AID. On top of all these, the 
long-range program of foreign aid known 
as the Marshall Plan, which would be 
solely financed by the United States (that 
is, by the taxpayers, directly or in- 
directly), forecasts a continued disparity 
between the domestic supplies of money 
and goods—those highly volatile in- 
gredients of inflation. 


The Marshall Plan for aiding Europe was offered 

by the Secretary of State at Harvard University, 

June 5, 1947, when he received an honorary de 

gree. Left to right, Mr. Marshall; Dr. James B. 

Conant, Harvard’s president; and General Omar 
N. Bradley 
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How To Set Up a 


Productivity Analysis 


SSS SS SSS SSS SS SS SSS SSS SS SSS DAVID E. ELLIS 


Mr. ELLs, who is assistant auditor of the Dime Savings 
Bank of Brooklyn, New York, offers here a suggestion that 
may be helpful to other banks in their economy efforts. 


rowing margin caused by decreased income and rap- 

idly rising operating costs. Various methods and sys- 
tems have been used to curtail costs. Free services to the 
public have been curtailed if not eliminated. However, the 
five-day 40-hour week for banks has brought one element to 
the fore—the productivity of employees and individual de- 
partments. 

The Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn has made a complete 
cost analysis for each year beginning in 1943. One of the 
many advantages of such an analysis is that the costs of 
various activities can be compared one year with another 
and the reasons for the item cost changes analyzed. Salary 
and related “employee”’ expense, together with other con- 
trollable expenses, are important elements in the cost of the 
work done in any department. The productivity of a de- 
partment is the yardstick of its efficiency. It is also the ul- 
timate factor in the final unit cost of work produced. 

Taking these factors into consideration, the management 
decided that a monthly departmental productivity analysis 
would be of inestimable value. Such an analysis would 
furnish both management and the department head with 
a month-by-month comparison of work units produced, the 
salary expense per unit, the over-all direct expense per unit 
and the average units produced by each employee. Over a 
period of time, such an analysis would furnish management 
with the slow and peak times of each department. This has 
resulted in the temporary transfer of personnel from a de- 
partment during a slack period to assist a department having 
a peak load at that particular time. 


Boon have for some time been conscious of the nar- 


Is order to establish the “productivity analysis” it was 
first necessary to determine the different types of transac- 
tions and operations that caused activity in each depart- 
ment. As a guide, a list of known transactions was sent to 
each department head by the auditing department. A brief 
explanation was sent with each list outlining its purpose and 
a request that all the necessary corrections be made. On its 
return, each list was inspected for the purpose of ascertaining 
what statistics each department should furnish to the audit- 
ing department monthly and whether each list covered all 
departmental activities. 

The next step was the weighing of each type of transac- 
tion within a department. It was decided that a member of 
the audit staff should advise each department head as to the 
method of obtaining an average time for each kind of trans- 
action or operation. However, the actual timing should be 
the responsibility of the department head. He was also told 
that, if his later experience showed that a change in timing 
Was necessary, such an adjustment would be made. No 
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attempt at that time was made to place the units of all de- 
partments on a comparative base, although such a relation- 
ship exists as the time element is common to transactions 
in all departments. 

The record of departmental activity with the average 
time for each transaction recorded thereon is returned to the 
auditing department. A work sheet is made for each depart- 
ment and the department head advised of the monthly 
statistics required. 

The method used in arriving at the number of work-units 
performed by a department is shown by the following ex- 
ample. (Figures used are fictitious): 


DEPARTMENT 
Type of Number 


Transaction 


Average Item Number of 
Time — Seconds Weight Work Units 


40 44,000 

Withdrawals. . 50 37,500 

Checks cashed. 45 4,450 

Checks issued . 55 3,300 
New accounts 

120 3,600 


92,850 


Monthly variations in the number or type of transactions 
would affect the work units produced. 

The complete distribution of expense necessitates, as with 
a cost analysis, the creation of the following departments for 
cost purposes only: 

(1) Official—all expense pertaining to officers. 

(2) General Administration—expense applicable to the 

bank as a whole. 

(3) Public Relations—contributions to charities, etc., 

from which the bank derives no tangible benefit. 

Monthly departmental expenses were obtained by run- 
ning up the filed voucher copies. 

The problem of presenting monthly comparative state- 
ments was solved by the use of a patented system—adjusted 
to suit our particular problem. The form used is 11” x 5” 
with five holes at the top, 1 inch apart. The form has three 
vertical columns: Column 1 (1 inch wide) records the 
current month; Column 2 (3 inches wide) has a list of all the 
expense accounts, etc.; Column 3 (1 inch wide) the accumu- 
lated figures to date. Each monthly record is clipped to the 
one underneath in such a manner that, when the top sheet is 
pulled to the right, all previous monthly totals are visible 
for comparison. When pulled to the left, the accumulated 
figures are available for comparison. Any or all of 12 months 
can thus be compared at once. 

When arranged as a further step in auditing procedure, 
work is cut down to a minimum as there is no duplication 
of work. Also, the experience and training of the auditing 
staff is invaluable in the interpretation of the facts disclosed 
by a productivity analysis. 
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CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 


HERBERT BRATTER 


ERP—World Bank and Fund—Gold 


WasuinctTon, D. C. 
N the decisions taken by the new Congress in the 
Q matter of President Truman’s suggestions regarding 
the European recovery plan—known more familiarly 
as the Marshall Plan—will depend the shape of things 
to come not only abroad but at home. In the next 12 
months particularly, the expenditure of the contemplated 
billions of dollars on foreign aid most likely will be the 
determining factor in international business and a very 
material influence in this country’s domestic business. 
Meanwhile, the country is in quite a stew over the other 
part of the Administration’s plans, the domestic economic 
controls without which we are told the foreign aid cannot 
be safely and wisely embarked upon. As viewed by the 
Republican Congress the famous ten points in the Presi- 
dent’s opening message to the special session on November 
17 are anything but precise; and the testimony of various 
Cabinet members before recent hearings has given the im- 
pression that they were ill prepared to press the program. 
The course of inflation in the United States is becoming 
a matter of concern all over the world, this being the world’s 
main market place. Yet, paradoxically, for more than a 
year the bearish stock market has been shaking its head 
and saying “It ain’t going to last. There’s recession ahead.” 
Between Scylla and Charybdis world business must steer 
its perilous course, while the American nation prepares 
for an election. 


Impact of ERP 


Various American industries have been busily studying 
the probable impact of the ERP on themselves. No one 
knows yet the volume, form and administrative machinery 
the program will have after Congress finishes with it, but 
the Paris Report seems sure to be modified in various 
respects. Some branches of the economy will be pinched 
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more than others by ERP. Foods, fertilizers and raw cotton 
are in the shortage area. Steel, as the Harriman Report 
pointed out, is a problem of great complexity and difficulty, 
Export allocations will restrict expansion of production of 
farm machinery, automobiles, building materials and many 
other items. 

To the extent that the ERP involves controls on the 
American economy it will affect everyone indirectly, if not 
directly. For example, the oil industry is much concerned 
over the prospect of controls over distribution. While recog- 
nizing the need to aid Europe, it would prefer to handle 
allocations on some voluntary basis, if this could be done 
within the anti-trust laws. 


Do We Want Imports? 


To the authors and readers of the various American re 
ports relating to the Marshall Plan it is clear enough that 
the ERP will mean a substantial sacrifice by this country, 
and therefore it is not advocated on this side of the water 
as a device for increasing or maintaining exports. But, since 
the plan will tend to support exports at a high level, every 
effort must be made here to encourage imports. The Herter 
Committee has done well to study what can be done in 
this direction in the field of strategic and critica] materials 
for stockpiling. 

Desirable as that is, the figures compiled by the committee 
indicate that only a small fraction of the cost of ERP can 
be recovered in that way, and then only over a period of 
many years. 

The Commerce Department in seeking to promote imports 
recently sent two officials on a three-months’ trip to Europe 
“to explain to European exporters and manufacturers how 
they could sell more effectively in the United States.” It is 
something new to see a government going to such pains to 
invite imports. 
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“Bylk-Trading” ad Absurdum 

The British Federation of Commodity and Allied Trade 
Associations usefully calls attention to the reductio ad 
absurdur: which can and apparently does result from gov- 
ernment trading monopolies. It points out that “no effective 
substitute for regulating world supply and demand has yet 
been found which is comparable in its economic advantages 
with the price system.” The Times, London, comes up with 
Exhibit A: British bulk-buying matched by Argentine 
bulk-selling. The Argentine wheat grower gets only about 
half of what his government gets for the grain abroad. And 
so with linseed. The British consumer gets his linseed for 
about half what it cost his government. With grower and 
consumer living in separate worlds, Argentine grain acreage 
has been declining, so that the shortages are magnified. 


Those German Plants 


The Administration has been barraged with demands that 
the dismantling of German factories be terminated, on the 
grounds that it makes no sense to destroy still further Ger- 
many’s capacity to contribute to European and world re- 
covery when every other effort we are making is in the 
opposite direction. The State Department, however, believes 
that the demands have been based upon inadequate under- 
standing of the situation. It explains that the program in- 
volves moving to Germany’s neighbors damaged by the war 
excess German productive capacity which, because of 
shortages of food, fuel and raw materials that may be ex- 
pected to continue throughout the period of the ERP, must 
remain idle if left in Germany; that the only way to restore 
those excess plants to operation in Germany would be to 
give Germany absolute priority over other European coun- 
tries in the allocation of scarce materials. 

“Rather than serving as a drain upon the United States 
through increased financial assistance to other European 
countries, the removal program will tend to have the oppo- 
site effect of lessening this burden,” says Acting Secretary 
of State Lovett. 


A State of Mind 


During the European visit of one of the Congressional 
groups last Summer, a member, while being shown the new 
airport for trans-atlantic travel which the British are build- 
ing at Northolt, discovered that when finished it would be 
equipped with an antiquated landing system. He asked the 
airport’s manager: “Why don’t you install a modern instru- 
ment landing system, so that planes can land even in a fog?” 

“Why don’t you give us one?” was the revealing answer. 
This short sentence probably sums up the prevailing attitude 
of Europeans toward the United States today. 

T related this story to a European friend. “Yes, it is true,” 
he said. “Not that the people in Europe are not working 
physically, for they are; but mentally and spiritually they 
seem to have lost all initiative and simply wait for something 
from America. I hate to see it, but that’s the case.” 

And it is the case not merely in Europe, but in many other 
parts of the world—in Latin America and in China, par- 
ticularly. 


World Bank Bonds 


The World Bank believes its flotations should not be made 
oftener than every three months, and preferably only twice 
or three times a year. Actually, no new issue is to be expected 
for many months. The bonds issued in July have been rated 
AA by Fitch (its second grouping) and A by Standard Poor 
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(its third grouping). Moody has placed no rating on them. 
While the $250 million financing of last July was almost 
entirely conducted in the United States, Canadians—mainly 
insurance companies—bought almost $5 million worth, 
Swiss investors $345,000, and investors in Argentina, 
Panama, Cuba, France, Belgium and Italy purchased minor 
amounts. 

About 59 percent of the issue was sold to dealers in New 
York State, 7 percent in Illinois, 5 percent in Pennsylvania, 
and 4 percent each in California and Ohio. Seventy-three 
percent of the bonds were bought by investors and others in 
eight states: New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, New Jersey, 
California, Massachusetts, Ohio and Connecticut. 

Most of the buyers were institutions and corporations, 
the largest group being commercial banks, which took 
$114,700,000. Insurance companies took $53 million and 
savings banks almost $19 million. The bank was unsuccess- 
ful in its attempt to include Swiss dealers in the original 
offering. 

Representing banking on the World Bank’s Advisory 
Council, formed in September, is Edward E. Brown of 
Chicago, who was on the Bretton Woods delegation. 
Nominated as alternative banking representatives at London 
were W. Randolph Burgess of New York, Alfonso Lopez 
of Colombia, and Sir Otto E. Niemeyer of the UK. 


Fund Gold Goes to London 


Readers interested in following gold around the world 
may note that the World Fund, which on June 30 held more 
than 38,400,000 ounces of the yellow metal, had 35.3 percent 
of its gold stock in London, in the custody of the Bank of 
England. Should you wonder how 13,500,000 ounces of the 
Fund’s gold got to the UK, note that 4,857,000 ounces were 


transferred by the Fund from New York. The Fund agree- 
ment requires that at least half its gold be held in the 
United States. Actually held here was 56.72 percent of the 
Fund’s gold, as of June 30. 
The Bank of France on the same date held 5.94 percent 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 98) 


This cartoon, which appeared in The South African Financial News 
under the heading, “ The Great Chinese Puzzle,” carried the follow- 
ing caption: “A Chinese woman is reported to have given birth to 
eight children at a recent confinement. The International Monetary 
Fund has been in labor for several years now without results!” 
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To realize that 
the customer is 
the most important individual in the bank. 


To devote more attention to the customer. 


To utilize the new systems and 
devices that tend to make 
bank service more pleasing to 
the public. 


To see that our build- 
ing adds beauty to 
the community 


To make our lobby ar- 
rangements func- 
tional as possible 


To be sure that signs 
and merchandising aids 
are helping customers 
and stimulating business. 
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By J. WILL IRWIN and BOB KIRKPATRICK 


To provide receptionists to make our ea 
lobby more enchanting and less con- 


fusing. 


INFORMATION 


To endeavor to advertise 
more effectively. 


To realize that sound public 
relations means better bank- . 
ing and more business. 


To provide convenient facilities and 
modern methods 


COMMUNITY 
WELFARE 


On 


To sustain and in- 
crease our interest in 
the welfare of the 
community. 


To recognize the responsibility of-serving the nation through 
successful operation of the bank and through cooperation with 
the Government. 
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WILLIAM POWERS 


registrar, The Graduate School of Banking. 

HE speaker finished his discourse on bank personnel rela- 
[ions feeling certain that his remarks would be followed 

by a lively question and answer period. He was not 
disappointed. His audience—composed entirely of bank 
presidents and other executive officers—eagerly accepted 
the chairman’s invitation to present specific questions, and 
discussion quickly got under way. 

Questions came forth in such volume and variety as to 
leave no doubt about the intense interest the group had in 
everything pertaining to improvement of the relationships 
existing between them and their bank staff members. One 
of the points, raised again and again, concerned methods 
that would make more effective the two-way flow of infor- 
mation from management to personnel and from personnel 
to management. 

While this was not necessarily the most important point 
discussed, it was the most basic, in that it related to all 
phases of personnel administration. Without clear two-way 
channels of information, policies are misinterpreted going 
down and reactions are misunderstood coming up. And these 
two “misses” are powerful mischief-makers in human rela- 
tions. 

Consideration might profitably be given by many bankers 
to the use of additional information channels or to the more 
productive use of some now operating in their institutions. 
A brief review of 10 may be helpful in developing such con- 
sideration. 


1. Manuals and Bulletins 


The issuance of management’s oral instructions and orders 
is generally based on minutes and memos or on bulletins, 
manuals and other written material. This is the main channel 
of information, flowing from the board of directors down to 
officers and employees. It carries policy details and proce- 


“ used widely 
and successfully . . 


” 


Two-Way Channels of 


Personnel Intormation 


Mr. Powers is deputy manager of the American Bankers 
Association, director, Customer and Personnel Relations and 


. recreational actiyi- 


ties sponsored or coop 
erated in...” 


dural directions. And this flow of rules and instructions re 
sults in the operation of banking facilities. From it stems 
jobs and a livelihood for 380,000 people in our 15,000 banks, 

Sounds simple and effective, doesn’t it? And it is. But there 
is more to it than appears on the surface. That down-channel 
must have a counterpart—an up-channel, with a flow of in- 
formation going in the opposite direction. 

The board of directors carries the responsibility and the 
legal authority to initiate the down-flow, but its action must 
be based upon facts and figures, ideas and suggestions, and 
opinions and abilities that, somehow, are brought up from 
the managerial and operating force and placed at the dis- 
posal of the directors. 

Recognition of this vital need for constant replenishment, 
and the realization that the upward flow of helpful facts 
and forces depends greatly upon the attitude and interest of 
staff members, cause directors and executives to develop up- 
channels of information. 


2. Suggestion Systems 


The suggestion box has been used widely and successfully 
in industry. In years gone by, banks here and there have 
tried the system, but many failed to reap benefits and dis- 
carded the idea. The reasons for failure have included lack of 
enthusiastic executive support, poor promotional effort, 
inadequate attention paid to criticisms, insufficient reward 
paid for suggestions, and over-all lack of interest by em- 
ployees. 

These factors retarded the use of suggestion systems in 
our field for a long time, but now management is looking at 
them as one of the channels that should be given further trial. 
In these days of social and economic turmoil, employee 
criticisms and dissatisfactions might be brought to light 
and treated through operation of a formal suggestion routine. 


3. Recreational Programs 


Social and recreational activities sponsored or cooperated 
in by banks are believed by many of those institutions to 
improve the upward flow of personnel information. They are 
of the opinion that participation by management with staff 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 99) 
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Staff meeting of an employee group at the Security Trust & Savings Bank, San Diego. It is here that profit-making 
suggestions are discussed and teamwork is developed 


A San Diego Bank Shares Its Profits 


JOHN BEACH 


The author is a West Coast writer on financial and other 
subjects. 


ERE is something about the profit system that gets 
Tesins done. In that truism the Security Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, of San Diego, California, believes it may 
have found a key that will unlock the will of employees to 
give more of their unused abilities and cooperation to the 
organization. 

If the profit motive will cause the owner of a business to 
put forth the extra effort that brings him business success, 
why wouldn’t it do the same for employees in that business, 
the bank reasoned. A simple plan for sharing profits between 
workers and owners was then conceived and, upon presenta- 
tion to the board of directors, it won unanimous approval. 

All members of the banking organization, from janitor 
to president, participate in the profit sharing regardless of 
length of service. Though the plan is not quite a year old, 
it is bearing fruit. Clerks are more careful of supplies, tellers 
are more alert to collect the exchange on checks not drawn 
on the bank, executives are keener in their decisions and 
a temporarily overworked department is quick to get as- 
sistance from others in the bank who pitch in during the 
emergency. 

The ranks of the few industrial firms which pioneered in 
profit sharing are being enlarged by other manufacturers 
who have seen the accomplishments possible when workers 
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have the incentive to produce and save. Evidence has been 
submitted that workers who have the incentive can and do 
increase their productivity two or three times higher than 
normal outputs. Indeed, the nation’s acute need for greater 
production and lower prices can be met, profit sharing advo- 
cates declare, by widespread adoption of incentive pay 
systems. In the main, profit sharing has been confined to 
industry and, more frequently, to those industries where 
the output of individual workers or departments can be 
counted. The seeming barrier to profit sharing by white 
collar workers has been hurdled by the San Diego bank. 

The Security Trust & Savings Bank recognized in pioneer- 
ing a profit sharing plan that it faced different conditions 
than prevail in industry. Its plan is “‘across the board”’ for 
everyone in the bank and all its branches. At the beginning 
of the year, the bank tells employees the exact amounts 
which are to be set aside for the annual addition to surplus, 
reserves and dividends for stockholders. These sums must 
be earned first, the employees understand. An extraordinary 
profit, such as from a bond sale, or an extraordinary loss 
would not be figured in the profit sharing, but all normal 
conditions of doing business are considered. Any profits be- 
yond the sums set aside in normal prudent banking policies 
are split 50-50 between workers and owners. 

Two basic principles to any profit sharing plan are recog- 
nized by the bank in making sure that employees fully 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 96) 
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The following is the conclusion of a two-part article. Part 
one appeared in the December 1947 issue of BANKING. Due to 
space limitations, only general mention is made of the various 
laws and regulations for the protection of the retail instalment 
buyer. A complete digest can be obtained from the Secretary, 
Committee on State Legislation, American Bankers A ssocia- 
tion, 12 E. 36th Street, New York City. 


T Is notable that states which do not compel expression 
| of the finance charge as a percentage, nevertheless use 

percentages in laws which regulate the charge. Utah has 
amended its usury statute to include instalment sales con- 
tracts. Hawaii’s maximum charge is that which could be 
charged under its small loan law if the sale were a cash loan. 
Indiana has maximum rates, graduated according to the 
age of the goods at the time of sale, which are set by an ad- 
ministrative agency. Pennsylvania has similar graduated 
rates set, more rigidly, by statute. 

States which shun regulation of the original finance charge 
have regulated the charge when contracts are refinanced. 
This may be due to the fact that courts, while holding that 
finance charges are exempt from usury laws, have held that 
refinance charges are subject to them. Some legislators ap- 
parently feel that what is subject to usury laws is fair game 
for any regulation while that which is exempt must be 
left alone. 

While it is common knowledge that there are ‘‘ ways and 
ways” to figure interest, compound or simple, the laws are 
silent on this point and, unlike many small loan laws, 
generally do not require that the charge be computed on 
declining principal balances. Indiana requires that it be so 
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Protecting the Retail 
Instalment Buyer 


JOHN RENE VINCENS 


computed on a part of the charge, New York if the contract 
states the charge as interest, Maryland on refinanced con- 
tracts and Connecticut on certain refinanced contracts. 

Five states now require that the buyer who prepays his 
contract be given a rebate of at least a portion of the un- 
earned finance charge. Formulas for determining the amount 
of rebate are set by statute in Connecticut, Hawaii, Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania, and by administrative order in 
Indiana. Michigan requires a rebate if payments are ac- 
celerated. 


Rulings on Dealer ‘‘Kick-back”’ 


Practices which indirectly increase the cost of retail sales 
credit have received some attention. Administrative rulings 
in Indiana and Wisconsin limit kick-backs to the dealer to 
a maximum percentage of the finance charge, but Wisconsin 
places no limit on the charge itself, and the Indiana ruling 
covers contracts which are assigned “‘in groups of two or 
more for one unallocated consideration” only. In Wisconsin, 
the payment of salaries, bonuses or gifts ‘‘other than usual 
and customary gifts on festive occasions” is prohibited if 
their purpose is to evade the maximum allowable parti- 
cipation. If enforceable, this latter provision might curb 
financing agencies which set up a “‘dealer reserve fund” out 
of a portion of the finance charge, ostensibly covering con- 
tracts which the dealer agrees to buy back in case of default, 
but actually serving only as a subsidy to the dealer since the 
paper is discounted with no such agreement. The dealer's 
“pack,” added to the standard finance charge and later 
returned by the financing agency, is effected by the laws 
setting maximum finance charges. Several other laws are 
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directed at motor vehicle manufacturers and sales finance 
companies which “coerce” dealers into assigning contracts 
to specified finance companies. They apply, however, only 
to acts which “‘tend to lessen competition” and their pro- 
visions against the acceptance of gratuities do not apply to 
dealers. 

Charges for insuring goods sold on the budget plan have 
presented less difficulty than finance charges. No rates are 
set, although a Pennsylvania law providing that insurance 
charges may not exceed rates which the state may set might 


hint of things to come. The usual type of law merely requires 
disclosure of the kind, amount and cost to the buyer of 
insurance which the seller agrees to purchase for him. Some 
laws provide that charges may not exceed applicable rates 
set forth in the current manual of a recognized standard 
rating bureau; others provide that charges may in no event 
exceed the actual cost of the insurance. There are also re- 
quirements for rebates of excess charges and unexpired 
premiums of cancelled insurance. In some states the seller 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 100) 


RETAIL INSTALMENT SALES LEGISLATION 


COVERAGE AND SUBJECT MATTER OF STATUTES AND REGULATIONS FOR PROTECTION OF BUYER 


NAME OF STATE AND TYPE OF 
INSTALMENT SALE -> 


SuspyecT MATTER OF Laws 
y oR REGULATIONS 


CALIFORNIA—MOTOR VEHICLE 
CONNECTICUT—UP TO $2,000 


DELAWARE !—ALL 


HAWAII !—ALL 
MAR YLAND—UP TO $2,000 


MAINE—MOTOR VEHICLE 
MASSACHUSETTS—ALL 


ALASKA !—ALL 
ARIZONA !—ALL 
INDIANA !—UP TO §2,500 


| 


MICHIGAN—MOTOR VEHICLE 


MINNESOTA—ALL 
MISSOURI—ALL 


$50 


PENNSYLVANIA !—MOTOR VEHICLE 


RHODE ISLAND—ALL 
WISCONSIN !—MOTOR VEHICLE 


NORTH CAROLINA—ALL 
NORTH DAKOTA—ALL 
OHIO—ALL 

SOUTH DAKOTA !—-ALL 
TENNESSEE—ALL 
WASHINGTON—OVER 
WEST VIRGINIA !—ALL 


NEW YORK !—UP TO $1,500 
UTAH—ALL 


MONTANA—MOTOR VEHICLE 
NEBRASKA—ALL 

NEW HAMPSHIRE !—ALL 
NEW JERSEY !—ALL 
VERMONT—ALL 
VIRGINIA—ALL 


Form of Contract 


| 
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Disclosure of Contract Terms. . 


x< 
x< 


Finance Charge 

Refinance Charge 
Delinquency Charge 
Insurance 

Prepayment Rebate 
“Kickback” 

Statements of Account... . 


x =< 


Statements of Satisfaction. . 


x< 
x< 


Receipts 


Down Payment 


Collateral Security 


Wage Assignments 
“Add-on” Contracts 
Irregular Instalments. . . . 
Acceleration Clauses 
Waiver of Law 


xxx 


Deficiency Suits.................| 


Licensing of Finance Agencies... . 
Advertising 

Informing Buyer of Rights 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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x< 


x< 
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Notes: ! Uniform Conditional Sales Act adopted; its provisions concerning waiver of law, repossession, redemption, resale and statements of satis- 
faction apply to all sales. 


* Limited to sales of personal effects under $1,000. 
®° Applies to all sales. 
‘ Limited to assignments under $1,000. 
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5 Limited to motor vehicles under $2,000. 
6 Some provisions apply to all sales. 
7 Applies also to sales of household goods, farm implements, etc. 
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Reckoning Your 


Consumer Credit Costs 


EUGENE A. YERGEY 


The author is a partner in the firm of Driscoll, Millet & 
Company, analysts in bank management, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 


actively entering or re-entering the consumer credit 

field, more thought should be given to the cost of 
providing this service so that the banks, being aware of such 
costs, will be in a position to handle business on a basis that 
will provide a sufficient margin of income over cost to build 
up adequate reserves for losses, pay reasonable salaries and 
still permit the transferring of a fair profit to the bank’s 
undivided profits account periodically. 

Interest rates should not, and definitely cannot, be deter- 
mined on the basis of underselling your competitor. Such 
ruinous competition would have only one result—the opera- 
tion of this department at a loss. 

In determining what classifications are to be used in cost- 
ing for bank personal loan and consumer credit operations, 
there are quite a number of possible cost classifications. In 
addition, it is possible and in some cases desirable to segre- 
gate the costs of handling various types of loans, such as auto 
wholesale, auto retail, industrial wholesale, industrial retail, 
FHA Title I, personal loans, etc. 

Item costs are important in determining the point at which 
a loan breaks even or produces a net income over cost, but, 
in determining the rate of interest to be charged, the cost per 
thousand dollars of loans per annum must be used, as this 
cost bears a direct relation to the income received on each 
thousand dollars of funds so invested. 


N= that the commercial banks of the country are 


Ix this article, the cost divisions have been kept at a 
minimum and consist of the following: 

(1) Origination—This division includes all publicity and 
advertising, all promotional work and dealers’ contacts and 
will be stated as a cost per item for each loan made in the 
period reviewed or a cost per thousand dollars of loans. 

(2) Administration—This section will include all expense 
in connection with the supervision of the department, the 
approval of loans made or refinanced, the necessary credit 
work required and the determination of and following 
through of departmental policy. This cost can be stated on a 
basis of each loan granted in the period or per thousand 
dollars of loans made. 

(3) Servicing—This classification, sometimes termed cage 
cost or holding expense, will include all expenses incident to 
placing a loan on the books, the receiving and recording of 
payments, the listing of trial balances, the handling of interest 
rebates and any expense in connection with loans paid off. 
This cost would be stated at a rate for each transaction han- 
dled, including the number of loans placed on the books 
and the number of payments received. It can also be stated 
as a cost per thousand dollars per annum of the average 
outstanding balances. 


(4) Collection—The expenses charged to this section will 
include the cost of handling and following up all delinquent 
accounts and will be stated at a rate per month or annum 
for each delinquent account. The number of delinquent ac- 
counts will be determined by averaging the total number of 
accounts requiring handling in a given period. 

Cost Application—In the application of the costs deter. 
mined above to a specific loan the following computation 
will apply: Example: $800 loan for 15 months at 4 percent 
(based on original amount). 


Possible income 

Costs (all hypothetical) 
Origination cost 
Administration 
Servicing—17 transactions 


$40.00 4.00% 


Collection—average cost 
per year $1.50 per ac- 
count affected 


Total cost 22.50 


$17.50 1.75% 


The costs used above are not actual costs and are used for 
illustration purposes only. 

A proposed basis for the distribution of the various 
expense classifications follows. 

Salaries—Origination cost will be charged with the salaries 
of all persons engaged in business development or dealer con- 
tacts. The time of supervising officers will be charged to 
administration cost and collection cost based on the proper 
proportions of the time spent for each section. Allocable 
board and committee fees will be charged to administration 
cost. All time spent in connection with setting up new loans 
on the books, handling and posting payments and maintain- 
ing the various records will be charged to servicing cost. 

Advertising—All advertising and publicity expenses of any 
nature will be charged to origination cost. 

Stationery—Stationery and supplies will be charged to the 
respective sections based on the actual purchases for each 
section. Where large purchases of certain forms have been 
made with such supplies being placed in a stock room and 
requisitions being used to obtain working supplies, it is the 
usual practice to price and extend the requisitions, charging 
each section for the actual supplies received. The latter plan 
will result in a more accurate allocation of the stationery 
cost. If such a system is not in use, then an alternate plan 
would be to set up the annual estimated usage on each form 
and charge each cost classification accordingly. 

Postage—To provide an accurate allocation of the cost of 
postage to each section it will be necessary to assign someone 
with the task of accumulating daily the postage used on each 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 80) 
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National Survey of Terms 


(GHTENING of terms in automobile financing in Califor- 
[ois and on the Pacific Coast is the biggest recent change 

in the national consumer credit picture. This fact is 
reported in the national survey by the Consumer Credit 
Committee of the American Bankers Association, covering 
the first month of financing operations after the expiration 
of Regulation W. Representative banks in every state re- 
ported that all classes of consumer credit lenders, including 
banks, finance companies and merchants, are holding a 
conservative line; there has been, with few exceptions, no 
expansion of terms in instalment loans. 

Throughout the country, banks report that consumer in- 
stalment lenders are applying a maximum of 24 months to 
pay on loans for major home appliances. New automobiles 
are being financed on down payments of 3314 percent and 
a maximum of 24 months. Loans on other models are being 
restricted to from 18 to 12 months, according to the age of 
the car. On old cars, as much as 40 percent is required as a 
down payment. 


Streamlining Instalment Credit 


The Consumer Credit Committee of the American Bank- 
ers Association is engaged in preparing a study entitled 
“Streamlining Instalment Credit.” The study will be a 
manual of operation intended to cover the principal con- 
siderations necessary for the operation of a consumer instal- 
ment credit department by a commercial bank. 

The Committee feels that a study of this kind can be 
utilized in training new employees in this department. It 
will serve as a manual to establish the operating procedure 
of instalment credit in a bank not now in this field of lending, 
and it may be a guide to an easier or more practical method 
for those banks already engaged in this business. 

The manual covers the technique of acquiring loans, 
processing loans and making the credit investigation. It 
also presents a check-list of the necessary features and 
functions of an efficient department operation. Considerable 
emphasis is being placed on the accounting procedure, 
including the explanation of various approved procedures 
which could be easily adapted to a particular bank operation. 

The Committee would like to have member banks suggest 
for study any special activities which would be of interest to 
them. Some examples would be development of sound in- 
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Auto repair shops in Southern California are re-ordering these 
banners 


stalment credit volume, merchandising, promotion, public 
relations, reporting on delinquencies, etc., all of which 
the Committee has considered for future studies. 


Delinquency Experiences 


Because delinquency experiences will become more and 
more important as we progress further into a peacetime 
economy, the Committee on Consumer Credit of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association has considered a tabulation of 
monthly statistics of delinquencies on all types of instalment 
credit. From a credit standpoint, and with a return to a 
normal or real buyer’s market, collections may become a 
problem. 

The information will be of interest to member banks in 
comparing their own delinquencies with those set forth in 
the findings of the tabulation. The survey will be conducted 
on a nationwide basis from month to month. The banks 
selected to supply this delinquency information represent a 


cross section of the country’s most active lenders in this 
field of credit. 


Auto Repair Plan 


An “auto-repair instalment loan plan,” instituted by the 
Security-First National Bank of Los Angeles, is a merchan- 
dising idea that began as a dud and then came to life, an 
idea that fizzled out and lay dormant for months, only to 


emerge in strength and vigor when conditions changed. 


The bank started the plan soon after the war opened. 
Automobile plants had discontinued manufacturing cars. 
It was apparent that automobiles in use would have to serve 
for the duration. A thriving auto repair business was fore- 
cast by everyone. Presumably there would also be a keen 
demand for the financing of repairs. 

Like many banks, Security-First entered this market with 
enthusiasm and developed a repair-financing plan. Folders 
were printed, banners were made to hang in garages. The 
dealer was provided with simple forms and documents he 
could fill out himself, making instalment credit simple, easy 
and quick. The bank waited for business. 

No business came. The bank began calling on dealers 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 80) 
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The 17-car diesel-powered Texas soil conservation special receives a warm welcome at Iowa Park 


Noil Conservation-All Aboard! 


ingly greater numbers are taking up the crusade to 

restore Texas land and to check erosion. Industry, the 
railroads, and businesses generally are marshalling their 
resources behind the state’s chief standard bearer—the 
conservation-minded Second National Bank of Houston, 
which initiated the crusade several years ago, and has since 
developed it into one of the most effective programs in the 
country. 

A year ago, Ralph Budd, Burlington Lines’ president, and 
other railway officials joined the bank’s statewide program 
and co-sponsored a series of conservation meetings at 
centrally located points on the Fort Worth and Denver 
City, and the Wichita Valley Railways. These meetings 
embraced almost all of West Texas and the High Planes area 
of the Panhandle. Through the cooperation of local banks, 
thousands of area farmers gained a new concept of the soil’s 
worth in terms of production and profits. 

To focus national attention on the results of good soil 
husbandry in contrast to adjacent terrain pocked with 
gulleys of erosion, the Second National Bank and the 
Burlington Lines recently organized a one-week, statewide 
tour for a group of 178 top executives in varied fields: 
chemical, oil, gas, insurance, cotton, milk, packing, fertilizer, 
farm implement manufacturing, banking, and large scale 
farm and ranch operations. A 17-car diesel-powered special 
train was routed through Corsicana, Fort Worth, Amarillo, 
Lubbock, Wichita Falls and Abilene. In each city a tour 
was made of the surrounding country to study the results 
of soil erosion and depletion and the way to correct it. In 
each one-day stopover, the tours were conducted by local 
business men. 

Louis Bromfield, distinguished novelist and _ scientific 
farmer, spoke at two meetings daily, addressing a total 
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Fines and ranchers, here and there, and in increas- 


audience of more than 15,000. His message stressed the 
necessity of increasing production per acre by the proper 
use of soil and by proper conservation methods. He em- 
phasized the fact that a poor soil makes poor people, and 
that every civilization in the world’s history which has 
failed may trace its failure to neglect of the soil. 

Paul Bestor, president of Friends of the Land, and vice- 
president of the Prudential Insurance Company of America, 
also made a number of talks to luncheon and dinner guests 
in each community. Other prominent authorities aboard 
the special train addressed meetings arranged in surrounding 
towns. Members of the Soil Conservation Service and the 
State Extension Service participated in the tour with an 
exhibit car illustrating corrective methods and model soil 
practices. 

The entire group was prompted by the informality of the 
daily tours to get first-hand information from local farm 
people. The enthusiastic response of the local farmer, and 
his eagerness for information and practical help was perhaps 
the most impressive evidence of the success of this tour. 

Prominent members of the tour wholeheartedly endorsed 
the program, while local bankers along the route expressed 
appreciation for the fine service to their communities. 

At the desk of C. M. Malone, Second National’s vice- 
chairman, you can see constructive results piling up. A 
stream of visitors ask for advice and help on soil conserva- 
tion practices and there are baskets of letters from farmers 
and ranchers who have benefited by the bank’s work. There 
are numerous cases like the one in West Texas where a 
rancher walked into his bank, said he was tired of having 
his land pointed out as an example of poor farming methods. 
He had $10,000 ready to spend on improvements, and asked 
the bank to map out a program. 

Joun J. McCann 
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Association in charge of its Agricultural Commission. 


HE value of farm assets in the United States reached a 
Tie point of more than $111 billion in 1947, an increase 

of rhore than 100 percent in seven years. Most of this 
increase has been due to the advance in farm prices and 
could disappear with a decline in prices. One element of 
strength in American agriculture is the large volume of 
farmer bank deposits, Savings Bonds and currency, aggre- 
gating $22 billion. These financial assets increased from 9 
percent of total farm assets in 1940 to 20 percent in 1947. 

Country bankers face a great responsibility in helping 
agriculture to conserve its financial gains and to maintain 
a sound financial position. It is essential that the liquid asset 
position of farmers be soundly maintained and even in- 
creased during this period of high prices. Conservative lend- 
ing policies by bankers, who are the largest lenders to agri- 
culture, are necessary to the maintenance of a sound debt 
structure and avoidance of losses to both banks and farmers. 

The strong financial position of American agriculture is 
revealed in the recent research report, “The Balance Sheet 
of Agriculture, 1947,” issued by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

On January 1, 1947, farmers held $5,371 million in War 
and Savings Bonds; they also had more than $15 billion in 
bank deposits and currency. 

In this situation bankers have a well defined responsibil- 
ity. The liquid assets held by farmers could exert a serious 
inflationary threat if a substantial amount of this $22 billion 
reserve were to be spent in domestic markets for scarce goods 
and equipment or to bid up the price of farm lands. 


To help keep agriculture financially sound, bank- 
ers should pursue sound lending practices, based 
on a more normal level of agricultural prices; dis- 
courage the use of accumulated reserves to bid up 
the prices of farm real estate and to purchase un- 
necessary equipment; urge farmers to retain finan- 
cial reserves for future emergencies; and increase 
efforts to expand the sale of Savings Bonds to farm- 
ers, to build up their reserves and thereby increase 
the stability of agriculture and the whole economy 
of the nation. 


Tae present debt of agriculture remains in sharp contrast 
with that which prevailed after World War I. The non-real 
estate loans held by commercial banks increased from $2,662 
million at the end of 1918 to more than $3,800 million in the 
two subsequent years. This postwar debt expansion brought 
grief to both bankers and farmers when farm prices declined 
in the early 1920s. 

At the beginning of 1947 commercial banks and govern- 
ment-sponsored credit agencies had outstanding only $1,955 
million in non-real estate loans, excluding commodity credit 
loans to farmers—about half the volume outstanding in 
1920. 
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Keep Agriculture Financially Sound 


A. G. BROWN 


Mr. Brown is deputy manager of the American Bankers 


An even better situation prevails with regard to farm 
mortgage indebtedness. At the end of World War I, farm 
mortgages stood at $7,137 million, and increased to the 
record level of $10,786 million at the beginning of 1923, 4 
large part of this increase represented refunding of non-real 
estate indebtedness from early postwar years when farm 
prices were far above normal. 

At the end of World War II, farm mortgage debt had de. 
creased to a low of $4,682 million, or 29 percent since 1940, 
However, during 1946 this trend was reversed until in 1947 
mortgages aggregated $4,777 million. If farm land prices 
continue upward, a continuation of the expansion in farm 
mortgage debt seems probable. 

On November 1, 1947, the national index of farm real 
estate prices stood at 164, only six points below the 1920 
boom peak—based on 1912-14 averages at 100. On July 1, 
1947, indexes of land values showed signs of having leveled 
off in some areas. They indicated that a peak may have been 
reached. Nevertheless, the prospect of a continuing period of 
heavy demand may cause farmers and others to be optimistic 
as to the long-term earning power of farm land. 

Not only is it necessary to caution against unsound in- 
vestment in real estate, but present purchases of equipment 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 73) 


CHANGE IN FARMERS’ FINANCIAL STATUS 
IN BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


1940 


1947 
DEBTS OF FARMERS 


3.4 OTHER DEBTS 


6.6 WH, REAL ESTATE 


MORTGAGES W748 
TOTAL - 10.0 TOTAL - 8.3 


CASH AND U.S. BONDS 
OWNED BY FARMERS 


U.S. BONDS 


CASH 15.1 
3.9 


TOTAL - 4.1 TOTAL - 20.5 
VALUE OF FARM REAL ESTATE 


gricultural Commission A.B.A. 
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Balance Sheets of Agriculture 1940 and 1947, with Reference to Bank Loans 


Percentage 

1940 1947 Change 

(Jan. 1) (Jan. 1) Seven 

Million Million years 
Dollars Dollars to 1947 

ASSETS 

Money on hand and deposits in banks 15,100 + 287 
U. S. Savings Bonds 5,371 +2,057 
Investment in cooperatives + & 


+ 344 
+ 74 
Household equipment + i1 
Farm machinery and equipment + 120 
Livestock + 133 


Total of the above five items 


ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 
Current farm debts (i.e. not secured by real estate) 


All commercial banks: 
Loans on stored crops, guaranteed by CCC 
Production loans and other non-real-estate credits 

Production credit association: 
Loans guaranteed by CCC 
Production loans 

Farmers Home Administration: 

Production and subsistence loans (including rural rehabilitation loans). . 
Emergency crop and feed loans 

Regional Agricultural Credit Corporation 

Federa] Intermediate Credit banks 

Commodity Credit Corporation (excluding guaranteed loans of banks and 
other lenders except minor amounts by cooperatives) 

Individuals, dealers, stores, etc 


Total non-real-estate debt 


Farm mortgages: 
Insured commercial banks 
Life insurance companies 
Federal Land banks 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation 
Farmers Home Administration 
Individuals, mortgage companies, and others 


Total farm-mortgage debt 


Total farm liabilities 


Net 
Land owners’ equity in real estate 
Farmers’ equity in non-réal estate 


Total net worth 102,914 


GRAND TOTAL—LIABILITIES AND NET WoRTH 53,805 111,209 


January 1948 
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News for Country Bankers 


Merchandising . . . Bank Operations .. . Legislation . . . Better Farminé 
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This selection of news was compiled by Mary B. LEACH of 
BANKING’S editorial staff. 


1948 Production Goals 


; ATIONAL farm production goals for 1948, announced 
| \ by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, seek a 


total of 356 million acres, nine million more than 
1947. A tabulation of the Government’s individual com- 
modity goals is given below with 1947 comparisons: 


ACTUAL PLANTED} 
ACRES | 


AL 
Goa PERCENT 


1948 GoaL 
Is OF 
1947 1948 1947 


CommMopITYy 


(THOUSANDS OF ACRES) 


86,424 
11,729 
10,698 

3,873 


92,120 
Sorghums, excl. sirup 
Soybeans for beans 
Peanuts, alone 
Cotton, July 1 21,389 
Tobacco 1,914 
Sugarcane, excl. sirup 320 
Sugar beets 966 
Potatoes, Irish 2,239 
Sweet potatoes 651 
Beans, Dry edible 1,887 
Peas, Dry edible 564 
Truck Crops: 
For processing 
Fresh market 


2,026 
1,896 
146,576 
42,689 
12,268 
77,059 
4,312 
1,636 
1,953 
139,917 
60,339 
346,832 


Close-growing Corps 
Tame hay, all 


Livestock 

Milk prod. on farms (mil. 

Egg prod. on farms (mil. 

Hens & pullets on farms Jan. 
1 (Thous. head) 

Chickens raised (farm prod.) 
(Thous. head) 

Turkeys raised (farm prod.)| 
(Thous. head) 

Sows to farrow, spring 
(Thous. head) 

Spring pigs (Thous. head). . . 

Cattle & calves on farms Jan. 
1 (Thous. head) 
Slaughter 

Sheep & lambs on farms Jan. 


1 (Thous. head) 5 31,500 


| 400,000 


| 690,104 


30,507 


7,936 
50,000 


76,352 
32,000 
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While holding hearings around the country on long-time agricul- 
tural planning, the House Committee on Agriculture paid a call ata 
tobacco warehouse in Rocky Mount, North Carolina. Chairman 
Hope is shown second and Representative Cooley third from left 


Country Bank Studies Ready 


Three new operating tools either have been or soon will 
be placed in the hands of country banks by the Country 
Banks Operations Commission of the American Bankers 
Association, as follows: 

(1) A “Simplified Cost Analysis for Small Non-depart- 
mentalized Banks,” which outlines the plan followed by the 
Commission during the past three years in cost analyzing more 
than 7,000 country banks. 

It is a plan devised especially for smaller banks and takes 
by the hand the operating man who may not be an account- 
ant or who may be inexperienced in cost analysis procedure, 
leading him through the various steps. Simplification is 
achieved by the generous use of illustrations and forms. 

This manual, available at $2 a copy, was produced by 
the Commission’s Committee on Cost Analysis, of which 
Richard W. Trefz, president, Beatrice (Nebraska) State 
Bank, is chairman. 

(2) An efficiency rating formula and chart for use by country 
banks in measuring and comparing their bookkeeper production 
with the production averages of other banks of comparable size 
is nearing completion. 

This new guide is based on figures obtained from studies 
made by the Commission and some of the leading bookkeep- 
ing machine manufacturers. It will be mailed to country 
banks with resources of $7% million or less, each of which 
will receive a supply of the activity chart for use by indi- 
vidual bookkeepers in recording their output for a given 
period. This record will then be utilized for comparative 
purposes. 

(3) A simplified block proof system plan has been developed 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 61) 
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% 
Crops | — 
| 107 
| 136 
101 
| 61 
| 103 
81 
100 
| 100 
105 
100 
| 116 
| 90 
| 99 
| 98 
Intertilled Crops......... 155,681 | 106 
12,786 | 104 
Wheat, all... 75,095 | 97 
Flaxseed................. 100 
Rye. 2,458 | 126 
139,934 | 100 
60,339 | 100 
355,954 | 103 
| | 
120,000 120,000 | 100 
4,559 4,200 | 92 
6535 | 92 
742,047 93 
34,667 (88 
| 
8,709 
53,151 | 94 
81,050 94 
| 36,000 | 89 
| 
|_| 


cits over the fireplace in the li- 
brary of Gunston Hall are these famous 
words expressing the dignity of man, 
“The rights of the people to be secure in 
their persons, houses, papers, and effects, 
against unreasonable searches and seiz- 
ures, shall not be violated . . .” In this 
notable room the fourth George Mason, 
statesman, constitutionalist, and philos- 
opher penned these phrases 
for the Virginia Bill of Rights, 
which later became the basis 
for the first ten amendments 
to the Constitution of the 
United States. Here also he 
is said to have helped his 
colleague, Thomas Jefferson, 
write the first draft of the 
Declaration of Independence. 


The basis of our Federal Bill of Rights 


January 1948 


George Mason 


For his newly won 
bride, Ann Eilbeck, 
Mason employed a 
famed English archi- 
tect to build this col- 
onial mansion of 
unrivaled beauty over- 
looking the banks of 
the Potomac in Fair- 
fax County, Virginia. Upon 
its completion in 1758, he set 
about to develop the estate of 
7000 acres into an almost self- 
sufficient plantation with its 
own blacksmiths, carpenters, 
coopers, weavers and tanners. 

Celebrated guests frequent- 
ly visited Gunston Hall, in- 
cluding Lafayette and neigh- 
bor George Washington who “often 
rowed down from Mount Vernon in a 
4-oared gig . . . to visit his friend or take 
Sunday supper with him.” 

Failing health forced Mason to spend 
his later years in retirement but he was a 
constant source of counsel on questions 
of law and government. At a time when 
it was considered treason even to speak 
ill of the King, he became a 
champion of democracy and 
one of the first to speak out 
against slavery. 

In 1792 this man whom Jef- 
ferson called “the wisest man 
of his generation” was buried 
on the grounds of his Gunston FIRE 


“The rights 


of the people 


to be secure 


Formal garden and 192-year-old boxwood hedge 


Hall. Mason had been a genial, cultivated, 
well-read gentleman whose descendants 
were to include early governors of Mich- 
igan and California. 

The Gunston estate gradually deteri- 
orated after ownership passed from the 
Mason family in the 1860’s. Reduced to 
a lumber camp in 1912, it was rescued 
by its present owner who spent thirty 
years and a medium-sized fortune to re- 
store it to its former splendor. Although 
now privately owned, it will eventually 
pass to the State of Virginia under the cus- 
tody of the Colonial Dames of America. 


The Home, through its agents and 
brokers, is America's leading insurance 
protector of American Homes and the 
Homes of American Industry. 


THE HOME 


Company 


NEW YORK 
AUTOMOBILE © MARINE INSURANCE 
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Executive Quarters of the Peoples First National Bank 
& Trust Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. Recessed 6 lamp 
Slimline troffers, 8 ft. long, provide high level of 
illumination on mezzanine floor. Troffers are access- 
ible through top for servicing. 


Frink’s PpZAW-O-zr7# service is unique in the lighting 
industry. Backed by more than ninety years of experience, it insures the right start in 
determining the proper fixtures and arrangement to secure maximum lighting efficiency. 
A Frink pzAaw-o-zr7e@ is a complete lighting layout, custom-engineered to meet 
your exact requirements. There’s no extra charge for this service. Furthermore, many Frink 
customers have found that pz44-o-zr7B saved them a considerable sum through proper 
planning. And lighting satisfaction is guaranteed, if Frink specifications are followed. 
Send for our sample packet of pz4#-o-zr7# layouts and photos, showing a 
variety of modern fluorescent installations by Frink. 


~\ 


The coupon will bring them promptly by return mail. 


correctly engineered for every commer- 
THE FRINK CORPORATION cial fluorescent lighting need. Seventeen 
27-01 Bridge Plaza North, L. I. C., N. Y. standard designs of highest quality work- 
Without cost or obligation, send your sample manship and materials, each available 
packet of PLAN-O-LT 
and photos to the 


TE fluorescent layouts with matching incandescent down-lights 
if desired. Check coupon at left for 
your copy of the Frink catalogue today. 


| 
CLIP THIS TO YOUR LETTERHEAD There's a Frink L-I-N-O-L-I-T-E fixture | 


Attention of 
( ) also please send catalogue of 


Muocescent Gxtures. 1-8 THE FRINK CORPORATION 


27-01 BRIDGE PLAZA NORTH, LONG ISLAND CITY. N. Y 
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for smaller banks to serve as a first step 
in this method of proof. It can be changed 
or expanded as necessary. 

The efficiency rating formula and the 
block proof system were prepared by 
the Commission’s Committee on In- 
ternal Operations, headed by Stanley A. 
Neilson, who is president of the Bank of 
Gowanda, New York. 

Clyde D. Harris, president, First 
National Bank of Cape Girardeau, 
Missouri, is chairman of the Country 
Bank Operations Commission. 


Congress Listens to the 
Farmer 


The Senate and House Agricultural 
Committees, after holding hearings in 
Washington to give the Department of 
Agriculture and organized farm groups 
an opportunity to present their views, 
took to the highroad to find out what 
John Q. Public is thinking on the sub- 
ject of long-time agricultural planning. 
This is the first time these committees 
have ever toured the country to feel the 
public pulse. (Picture on page 58.) 

The House committee, headed by 
Representative Clifford R. Hope, of 
Kansas, scheduled 12 formal hearings 
(four postponed because of extra ses- 
sion) and several informal hearings in 
representative agricultural sections of 
the country. More than 500 witnesses 
testified at formal hearings. To pene- 
trate the grass roots, the committee 
made a large part of its journey by 
chartered bus and motor car. It visited 
with farmers on their land, in their 
homes and by the roadside. 

Of first concern to the farmers, ac- 
cording to Chairman Hope, are soil con- 
servation, price supports, research and 
education in agricultural production 
and distribution, cooperative market- 
ing, farm forestry, rural electrification, 
better schools, roads and medical care. 
Farmers dwelt upon the need for ex- 
panded soil conservation and indicated 
that they felt there should be increased 
activity by both the Government and 
farmers. Although there were differ- 
ences of opinion as to the level at which 
prices should be supported, or whether 
such supports should be flexible or 
rigid, sentiment almost unanimously 
favored a price support program. 

“Our experience leads me to believe 
that there should be more such trips by 
Congressional committees,” said Chair- 
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Rural New Castle 
County _ bankers, 
farmers, soil conser- 
vation representa- 
tives and FFA and 
4-H Club members 
at a field day on the 
Philip Pierson farm 
discuss plans for a 
farm pond 


man Hope. “It gives committees an 
opportunity to gain firsthand informa- 
tion obtainable in no other way and it 
gives private citizens an opportunity to 
participate in the functioning of the 
Federal Government.” 


Soil Contest Huge Success 


Winners in the countrywide soil con- 
servation contest, sponsored jointly by 
the Rural New Castle County (Dela- 
ware) Bankers Association and the Soil 
Conservation Service, have been chosen 
after several months of practical appli- 
cation of soil conservation methods. 
Awards were made from a $1,200 fund 
set up by the Rural New Castle County 
Bankers Association, cash prizes being 
divided evenly between FFA and 4-H 
Club entrants. 

The contest drew participants from 
four FFA chapters and a dozen 4-H 
Clubs, many of whom attended the 
banquet at which the awards and cer- 
tificates of merit were presented. The 
two first place winners in the 4-H Club 
division received all-expense trips to 
the National 4-H Club Congress in Chi- 
cago and the top man in the FFA group 
was given a free trip to the national 
FFA convention in Kansas City. Other 
winners collected cash prizes ranging 
from $10 to $75. 

Teachers of agriculture and 4-H lead- 
ers conducted the educational work, the 
soil conservation district provided tech- 
nical assistance, and the bankers gave 
moral support and cash incentives. To 
see what dividend their investment was 
earning, bankers toured some of the 
farms where the face-lifting projects 
were applied. 

William K. Pennington, of the Dela- 
ware City Bank and president of the 
bankers association, reports that his 
group is highly pleased with the results 
of the contest. 


Farm Credit Department 
Since 1941 the farm credit depart- 


ment of the Second National Bank of 
Cooperstown, New York, has brought 
in several thousand dollars in good col- 
lateral loans at satisfactory interest 
rates without a cent of loss, according 
to Clyde S. Becker, vice-president and 
cashier. 

When the department was set up, 
Charles A. Martin, a trained employee 
who had had many years of practical 
farming experience was chosen for the 
managerial post. He makes about five 
farm calls a day, and in many cases 
makes on-the-spot loans. Other loans 
develop as much as a year after the con- . 
tact is made. He believes that farmers 
like to have a bank representative call 
and show an interest in their problems. 

Over a period of time the bank has 
compiled a credit file on most of its 
potential customers, making it possible 
to give quick service when a loan appli- 
cation is received. It is the bank’s 
policy not to ask for a larger amortiza- 
tion payment than the borrower can 
make with comfort. 

The bank has made it known to its 
farm customers that whenever they 
need assistance all they have to do is 
to make their needs known. This brings 
frequent calls for help from Mr. Martin 
in solving perplexing problems. 


Wanted: Freedom Gardens 


Twenty million freedom gardens is 
the 1948 goal of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. To arouse interest, a 
series of regional conferences of federal 
and state officials with community 
garden leaders is being held over the 
country. 

‘*Each family that undertakes an in- 
tensive program of home food produc- 
tion and preservation during the com- 
ing year will make a very real and 
substantial contribution toward in- 
creasing world food supplies,” said 
Paul C. Stark, director, National Gar- 
den Program. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 72) 
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Only a listing—no description— 


Six times as fast—With the Recordak Transit Cuts costs substantially—It’s time-consuming de- 
System, clerks list only the amounts manually. All scription that runs up transit costs. By eliminating 
description is taken care of photographically. That’s this description, the Recordak System cuts han- 
why errors are reduced to a minimum... why dling costs to a fraction of a cent per item—makes 
transit items are handled six times as fast... with considerable saving in over-all operational costs 
the Recordak System. of transit departments. 


SRECOCRDRK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming — and its application to banking systems 
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when transit items are handled 
the Recordak way 


Free facsimiles of lost checks—When transit let- 
ters go astray, they cause delay ... cause annoy- 
ance to depositors. Not for Recordak-equipped 
banks, though! They can now get free facsimiles 
of lost checks quickly and easily by sending their 
film record to the nearest Recordak laboratory. 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 


(Subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak Company) 
350 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, N.Y. Street 


Now standard in leading banks—Today, the 
Recordak Transit System is practically standard 
in the country’s leading banks. Thousands use it. 
To see how successful it is for them... how suc- 
cessful it can be for you...write for “IN BANK 


AFTER BANK AFTER BANK.” 


Recordak Corporation 


350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


I’d like to look into the Recordak Transit System. Please send me 
a free copy of “IN BANK AFTER BANK AFTER BANK.” 
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First in a series. of famous skylines— 
the towers of downtown Manhattan, New York 


CHARLES PHELPS Cusming 


H. EUGENE DICKHUTH 


Mr. DICKHUTH is a financial writer on the staff of The 
New York Herald Tribune. 


in December after intervention by open market opera- 

tions of the Federal Reserve System. Support from this 
source is evidenced by official statistics showing that in three 
weeks alone the Federal Reserve banks increased their hold- 
ings of bonds maturing in more than five years by $311.6 
million. Since central bank figures are grouped by maturities, 
not call dates, there is no telling whether such intermediates 
as the 2s of 1953-51 or 2s of 1954-52 were included in the 
purchases, but the action of the market led to the belief 
that this was the case. 

There is a distinct conviction in some very well informed 
quarters that the Federal’s support of the market came too 
late; that a lot of nervousness and upset could have been 
avoided by earlier interference without stabilizing quota- 
tions at substantially higher levels than was achieved ulti- 
mately. The case of nerves, while the decline lasted without 
any Federal buying, was a severe one in some segments of 
the investment community. It affected indirectly other 
financial markets and some insiders feel the agony was un- 
necessarily prolonged. 

Monetary factors point to a slight rise in January which, 
however, may be stemmed by resale on the part of the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks of some of the obligations they acquired 
late last year. The various other elements include the usual 
post-holiday reflow of currency into the banking system and 
a contraction in the float plus an investment demand from 
accumulated funds of institutional investors. While it is 
axiomatic that “the exception confirms the rule,” it should 
not be overlooked that those who in the last eight years 
bought along with open market support by the Federal Re- 
serve System have not lost any money—in fact, usually were 
able to make a profit. 


Ts decline in the government bond market was stemmed 
i 


Pessimistic Forecasts 


Even though the 1947 depression or recession did not 
materialize despite many predictions that it would, this re- 
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porter must note again that a good many analysts and finan 
cial men in Wall Street are unhappy. Pessimistic forecasts in 
these quarters range from an explosive price collapse in many 
lines to an appreciable drop of commodities. In the latter 
sphere, this is based on the assumption, for example, that 
many farmers are said to have been withholding grain from 
the markets in the hope of still higher profits and that, when 
these stocks finally make their appearance, prices for cereals 
may tumble early in 1948. Such opinions come from reliable 
men in responsible positions. Others in the same group look 
forward to a decline in metals, for instance. They feel that 
the first postwar demand from many industries, which was 
considerably above normal requirements, may be satisfied 
soon; that industrial buying will become more selective; that 
advances in metallurgy during the war, plus price differen- 
tials, will react unfavorably, pricewise, on such older metals 
as copper and others. 

Against this background of pessimism, which is offset by 
the opposite school of thought that there is not enough of 
anything in the world and, hence, prices will not decline for 
several years to come, there is a good deal of uncertainty 
whether or not the Marshall Plan will be inflationary, 
whether it can bring order into the European chaos, whether 
war is unavoidable and perhaps imminent, and whether there 
may be reinstitution of certain federal controls. If one adds 
to this ferment of thought such relatively isolated issues as 
the threat of a Moslem holy war over Palestine and the 
seemingly eternal strife and disruption in China, it is not 
too difficult to see reasons for continual hesitancy of the 
stock market and the sluggishness of some new issues. 


1947—Banner Year in Municipals 


Whatever its shortcomings, 1947 was a banner year for 
municipal financing. New issues were prompted by a variety 
of factors, including the undertaking of projects postponed 
since Pearl Harbor, extension of services owing to shifts of 
population and bonus payments to veterans. 

All this added up to more than $2 billion municipal or 
state government financing in the first 11 months of last 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 98) 
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BUILDING fox tne 


brought out during the recent savings and mortgage 
conference held in Augusta, Georgia, under sponsorship 
of the American Bankers Association’s Savings Division: 


= quick look, Mr. Mortgage Lender, at a few points 


The supply of single-family homes for the lower income 
groups has almost caught up with the market; the continuing 
need for rental units will be largely taken care of by the removal 
of rent control on new residential construction. 

There will be some leveling off in housing construction costs. 

Several important danger signals are currently visible: 
Record national income and employment, scarcity value pre- 
miums, the increase in the average mortgage, a decline in the 
selling prices of older houses—and, of course, high prices and 
construction costs in the market for new houses. 

Lending practices and policies should be directed primarily 
to the protection of the borrower. 

Mortgage lenders should be constantly alert to changing 
conditions. 

There is danger that government-operated housing credit 
may become motivated by political expediency and used without 
regard to economic stability. 

The government-guaranteed mortgage device has thus far 
been employed only in a rising market; it has never been tested. 


A MORE leisurely survey of the conference permits an 
elaboration of the participating bankers’ views. 

William A. Marcus, senior vice-president of the American 
Trust Company, San Francisco, and vice-president of the 
Savings Division, noting the increase in residential housing 
completions during 1947 as compared with 1946, said the 


The Mortgage Lending Outlook 


home ownership problem was fast clearing up and that 
there were “many more houses available than the public 
realizes.” 

“Let me predict,” he continued, “that the need for 
rental units will be filled largely because of the removal of 
rent control on new residential construction. While there 
may be no tremendous reduction in the cost of housing, 
there will be some leveling off of prices; and we will enjoy 
at least five years of great housing activity.” 

“A danger in the situation,” Mr. Marcus asserted, “is 
that our well-meaning social planners or politicians, in their 
effort to hasten a cure for a sore which is healing, will offer 
a remedy that will jeopardize the life and safety of the 
patient. Nearly all politicians, some veterans’ organizations, 
some builders, and others offer the solution of more govern- 
ment subsidies, of lengthening the term of mortgages and 
decreasing their interest rate. These steps would be among 
the most injurious ones possible for the financial stability 
of the nation and our thrift institutions. 

“Government subsidies of housing, of course, are no 
more justified than subsidies on denim overalls or white 
shirts; and government guaranties, when they go beyond 
the point of our 80 percent and 90 percent loans, simply 
lead to an undermining of government credit and the pos- 
sibility of public housing on a large scale.” 


Franx C. Ratuye, president of the Chicago City Bank 
and Trust Company, and former president of the A. B. A., 
who discussed the future of urban mortgage lending, re- 
viewed significant points for and against the safety of 
mortgages now being made. 


Part of the audience at the recent savings and mortgage conference held in Augusta, Georgia, under sponsorship of the 
American Bankers Association’s Savings Division 
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Asserting that “our present affection for government- 

. guaranteed mortgages has not yet been tested,’”’ Mr. Rathje 

pointed, on the “safe” side, to the fact that “virtually all 

of the urban mortgage debt today is being systematically 

retired on a monthly payment basis,” thus eliminating the 
dangers of a “‘total debt due” date. 

“Tt is especially important,” he said, “that the bulk of 
today’s mortgage lending is in the home ownership classifica- 
tion as contrasted to the multiple unit rental dwelling. There 
is definitely less danger of overbuilding in the home con- 
struction field than in the multiple dwelling field, especially 
so with the judicious use of federal controls. 

“An astonishingly high percentage of urban mortgages 
are directly or indirectly guaranteed by the Federal Govern- 
ment. If and when consumer incomes decline, there are 
available governmental controls that can be used to prevent 
an overexpansion of supply. If intelligently used, those 
controls can bring about a more orderly reduction in con- 
struction than was experienced in the late depression.” 

On the “doubtful” side, Mr. Rathje listed the fact that 
under present long term lending the borrower’s monthly 
payments were mostly for interest; the principal of the 
loan is retired over a long period. Also, “in evaluating the 
stability of today’s mortgage borrowers we cannot overlook 
the fact that a large number of buyers are in the forced 
ownership class” and regard the down payment “as a pre- 
mium for occupancy”’-and the monthly payment as rent. 

“Unless,” Mr. Rathje continued, “the present market 
endures for a sufficient length of time to enable these buyers 
to accumulate a safe equity, they are apt to be distinctly 
unstable borrowers. This is especially true since the original 
equity payment required of a mortgage borrower is the 
lowest in all history.” 

Finally, on the doubtful side, bankers must recognize 
that real estate mortgages and building construction always 
reach their peaks at the time of highest consumer income. 
Today’s high wages \‘‘cannot be viewed as characteristic of 
a new era’’; there is “little reason to believe that our econ- 
omy has hit a plateau from which it will never decline. 

“We are working on shorter margins than ever before, 
a fact which means that even a modest decline in real estate 
values and consumer incomes can produce a wave of defaults 
and foreclosures,” Mr. Rathje asserted. 


W. W. McEAcHERN, executive vice-president of The Bank 
of Virginia, Richmond, told his southern banker colleagues 
that these “important danger signs” should be recognized: 

(1) Today’s market prices for real estate are not a criterion 
of long term value. 

(2) Construction costs are approximately 82 percent 
above 1941. These costs in the long run determine the wine 
of old as well as new houses. 

(3) Our national income and employment are at all-time 
highs. 

(4) Current prices include a scarcity value which will 
disappear when the demand slackens. 

(5) The size of the average mortgage owned by banks 
today has increased 36 percent over the average of 1940. 

(6) In some sections of the country real estate agents 
report that final selling prices on older homes are down 
from 5 to 20 percent. 

Mr. McEachern asserted that notwithstanding the danger 
signs and the past history of mortgage lending, there can 
be no sounder security than these loans if they are properly 
made and serviced. 
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“We believe,” he continued, “that in any sound mortgage 
lending program there is no substitute for keeping 
informed, being alert to changing conditions, and being 
cautious at all times.” 

Mortgage loans may be both good and bad for the invest. 
ment of savings funds, the Virginia banker asserted, depend. 
ing upon such factors as the calibre of the bank’s manage. 
ment, the bank’s deposit structure, local and national ego. 
nomic conditions, the opportunity for loan diversification, 
the care used in making mortgage loans, and the supervision 
they get after they are made. 


Paaricreants in a mortgage lending panel agreed that 
banks have an obligation to protect borrowers during the 
present inflation. Savings Division President L. A. Tobie 
summed up the discussion in these words: 

“As bankers we recognize the pressures that are being 
exerted to make mortgage loans at a high ratio to value 
because people need homes on which a premium must be 
paid to obtain immediate occupancy. However, we believe 
that the selling end of mortgage credit should be a secoridary 
activity in view of the high prices and uncertainties as to 
the future. 

“We should give every loan application individual at- 
tention and make certain that our customers are protected 
against serious losses which may result from contracting 
heavy obligations at inflated price levels. 

“We should consider each bank customer in the light of 
his present situation, his prospects, and the value of the 
property he proposes to buy in relationship to his lifetime 
activities.” 

Banks have an obligation to place their knowledge and 
best business judgment at the disposal of their customers 
during the present period of inflation and uncertainties, it 
was agreed by the members of the panel, “A Mortage 
Committee in Action.” 


At the Augusta conference: left to right, John J. Cornell, president, 
Georgia Bankers Association, and president, Savannah Bank & 
Trust Co.; L. A. Tobie, Savings Division president, and president, 
Meriden (Conn.) Savings Bank; J. R. Dunkerley, Division secre- 
tary; and Sherman Drawdy, president, Georgia Railroad Bank 
& Trust Co., Augusta, and chairman of the conference committee 
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Tune in 
ABC Network 
WEDNESDAYS 

8:30 P.M. EST 


Consult your paper 
for local time 


BANKS already are reporting that VOX POP is 
bringing in business — increasing their sales of 
American Express Travelers Cheques — increasing 
bank customer traffic! 

And no wonder! —for this new American Express 
Travelers Cheque show is the biggest promotion 
for Travelers Cheques ever undertaken anywhere! 

Get your share of this new business. Set up your 
own local promotion of American Express Travel- 


Going Great Guns! 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Travelers Cheques 
on the Air with 


POP 


the Show that Travels America 
with Parks Johnson and Warren Hull! 


ers Cheques. Four-fifths of the selling job is com- 
pleted before you start. Recommend American Ex- 
press Travelers Cheques to your clients—then watch 


sales climb! 


For effective point-of-sale promotion material 
write W. H. Stetser, Vice President, American 
Express Company, 65 Broadway, New York 6. 


Sell Your Customers 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Travelers Cheques 


most widely known—most readily accepted 
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FORGERY vs. 
AUTHORIZED ENDORSEMENT 
BANK which had been held liable 

Aw paying out some $22,000 worth 

of checks bearing forged endorse- 
ments has fared somewhat better on 
appeal to the New Jersey Court of 
Errors and Appeals in a case involving 
fictitious payees, impostors, forgeries, 
and a “charity racket” whereby a pair 
of swindlers relieved a retired school- 
teacher of the amount in suit. 

The swindle worked as follows: one 
Baron would telephone the victim, a 
Miss Russell, using the name of an 
actual and prominent local citizen, to 
enlist her support for some charitable 
endeavor. She would agree and he would 
then ask, with becoming modesty, that 
she make out a check to his “secretary,” 
since he “wanted no publicity for him- 
self.”” He supplied the “secretary’s” 
name, which was purely fictitious. She 
took the hook 59 times, making out 
checks to Henry Williams and George 
Wilson at the request, she thought, of 
two different prominent local persons. 

The Williams series of checks were 
personally delivered to Baron’s accom- 
plice, one Brasch, who would call at 
Miss Russell’s home, saying that he 
was Henry Williams; the Wilson checks 
were placed in an envelope addressed to 
the prominent local citizen who had 
“called’”’ and were delivered to a mes- 
senger boy sent by the swindlers. 

The checks were endorsed by Baron, 
who wrote “‘Henry Williams” or 
“George Wilson,’”’ as appropriate. 
Brasch then endorsed them in his own 
name and cashed them. When the fraud 
was finally uncovered, after two and a 
half years, Miss Russell sued her bank 
and the Supreme Court of New Jersey 
granted recovery for the total amount 
of the checks, holding that the bank 
had paid on forged endorsements. (See 
Legal Page for February 1947.) 

On appeal the judgment was modified 
to absolve the bank from liability on the 
Williams checks while affirming its li- 
ability on the Wilson checks. 

Although Miss Russell drew the Wil- 


= 
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liams checks to a fictitious payee, she 
was unaware of that fact. The checks 
were therefore not within the fictitious 
payee rule which would have made 
them bearer paper, requiring no en- 
dorsement, and thus made any question 
of forged endorsements immaterial. But 
since Miss Russel] thought that Brasch 
was actually named Henry Williams, 
drew and delivered the checks to him, 
and intended that he should cash them, 
they were within the impostor rule— 
they required an endorsement, and an 
endorsement by Brasch as “ Henry Wil- 
liams” would be genuine as between 
Miss Russell and her bank. However, 
the fact that they were endorsed 
“Henry Williams,” not by Brasch, but 
by Baron, had been held by the lower 
court to constitute forgery. Here the 
high court disagreed and said that the 
endorsements, made with the consent 
and in the presence of “Henry Wil- 
liams” Brasch, were authorized and 
not forged, thus relieving the bank of 
liability. 

The high court agreed that endorse- 
ments on the Wilson checks were forged, 
noting not only that the checks failed 
to come within the fictitious payee rule, 
but that the personal appearance of the 
supposed secretary, which had brought 
the Williams checks within the impostor 
rule, was lacking, so that there was no 
one “objectively intended” by Miss 
Russell to be the payee. 

It is somewhat puzzling that the 
court, in discussing the Wilson forgeries, 
inserts a statement that there was no 
valid delivery of the checks, since no 
one had the right to remove them from 
their envelopes save the prominent local 
citizen to whom they were addressed. 
It might seem that if there was no 
valid delivery, no discussion of forgery 
was necessary. Russell v. Second Nat. 
Bank of Paterson, 55 A.2d 211; P.D., 


References to P.D. are to sections of 
Paton’s Digest which contain general 
discussions of principles involved in the 
reported cases. 


amanas- 
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Forged Paper, §§4, 6, Indorser, §10Ad, 
Notes, §19. 


MAIL FRAUD STATUTE 


A recent federal case may thry 
further light on the question of wh 
“causing a check to be mailed in 
suance of a fraudulent scheme” oop. 
stitutes a violation of the Federal Mail 
Fraud Statute. 

It may be remembered that in Kamn 
v. U.S., 323 U.S. 88 (1944) it was 
that there was no violation of ¢ 
statute when two checks represe 
the proceeds of a fraudulent scheme 
were mailed. Of the two checks, 
was cashed and the other deposit 
and credited to the defendant’s account 
in a Maryland bank, and both were 
then mailed to their respective drawee 
banks for collection. The Supreme Court 
held that cashing or crediting a check 
makes the proceeds available to the 
holder, makes the bank a holder in due 
course, entitled to collect from the 
drawee bank, and leaves the drawer 
with no defense against paying the 
check. Thus, when the checks were 
cashed or credited, the defendants had 
realized on their fraudulent scheme and 
what the banks thereafter did with the 
checks was immaterial. 

In the instant case, however, the 
defendant presented checks to a Mary- 
land bank which neither cashed nor 
credited them, but merely accepted 
them as agent for collection. A Mary- 
land statute provides that a bank in 
such circumstances does not become 4 
holder in due course. Since “as to 
nearly all of the money involved,” 
withdrawals were not permitted until 
the checks had been finally collected 
from the drawee by use of the mails, it 
was held by the federal district court 
for the eastern district of Virginia that 
defendant was guilty of causing the 
mails to be used “to obtain the fruits of 
his fraud.” 

The position of the bank as an agent 
for collection rather than as owner of 
the checks was not held to be changed 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 70) 
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CONSULT YOUR INSURANCE AGENT 
AS YOU WOULD YOUR DOCTOR OR LAWYER 


Whether you are a businessman or a common-sense in the light of rising values. 
householder, or both, you probably don’t The U:S.F.&G. agent in your commu- 
have to be told about the need for insur- _ nity is qualified to advise you on such 
ance protection. The question is whether matters. Ask him to review your present 


your present coverages are adequate and _imsurance protection. 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Corp., Baltimore 3, Md. 


Fidelity Insurance Co. of Canada, Toronto 
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by the fact that “two small with- 
drawals” were in fact permitted before 
final collection, due to an “oversight” 
on the part of the bank (for an interest- 
ing case in this regard, see Martin v. 
Huber, 68 N.Y.S.2d 53). The same 
result apparently would have been 
reached, anyhow, since the court also 
held that defendant’s fraudulent scheme 
was a continuing one, requiring use of 
the mails for successful operation, and 
was thus within another exception to 
the doctrine of the Kann decision. 
U.S. v. Vidaver, 73 F.Supp. 382. P.D., 
Crimes §5:14; Collection §2:14. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
COMMUNITY PROPERTY LAW 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


The number of community-property 


a husband or wife would consist only 
of that previously owned separately 
and that acquired in the future by gift 
or inheritance; all other property ac- 
quired by either spouse would become 
common property of both. 

It was, of course, the intent of the 
Pennsylvania legislature, as it was of 
the legislatures of Michigan, Nebraska 
and Oregon when they enacted similar 
laws during 1947, to reduce the amount 
of federal income taxes payable by 
married persons, by providing, in effect, 
that one-half of a husband’s income 
would become the property of his wife. 

When asked to decide just what in- 
come the legislature intended to divide, 


“When did they stop having pretty girls kiss 
the purchaser of each bond?” 


the court answered that it believed aj 
income was intended, since if applic. 
tion of the law were limited to 

wages and commissions, to the exclusigy 
of rents, interest, dividends and othe 
income from separate property, the 
result in many cases would be increaged 
rather than reduced taxes, and such 
was certainly not the intent of the 
legislature. 

Having decided this, the court they 
decided that it was unconstitutional to 
divide all income. It would have beep 
invalid, the court said, for the legisla. 
ture to have transformed separate prop. 
erty into community property ; to pr- 
vide for communizing the income from 
separate property was for practical 
purposes no different and no less jp. 
valid. 

As a sidelight, it might be interesting 


to note that the general rule in com. 
munity property jurisdictions is that 
income from separate property does 
belong to the community. Some such 
states have expressly provided by stat- 
ute for an exception to the general rule 
—but a Texas statute allowing a wife 
to keep the income from her separate 
property was some years ago held to be 
a violation of the Texas constitution. 
Willcox v. Penn. Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
55 A.2d 521. 


states in the United States was suddenly 
reduced to 12 when the Pennsyl- 
vania Community Property Law was 
declared by the Supreme Court of that 
state to be in violation of the state 
constitution because it deprived per- 
sons of property “without due process 
of law.” 
The law became effective last Sep- 
tember and provided that after its 
effective date the separate property of 


YOUR CLIENTS CAN “BANK ON” 


NCB 


TRAVELERS CHECKS 


—so can you! 


We make the selling of National 
City Bank Travelers Checks a bank’s 
business — YOUR bank’s! Every 
month, in national magazines, we 
tell millions of prospective travelers 
about the safety, convenience and 
economical protection of NCB Trav- 
elers Checks. Then, in every adver- 
tisement we tell readers where to buy 
NCB Travelers Checks. We say— 


“BUY THEM AT YOUR BANK!” 


Your clients want a travelers check that they can 


You can bank on them, too! You get the full selling 
commission on every NCB Travelers Check you sell. 
It amounts to % of 1%. 


Available in denominations of $10, $20, $50 and 
$100. Cost 75¢ per $100. 


The NATIONAL CITY BANK of New York 


HEAD OFFICE 55 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N.Y. 66 BRANCHES IN GREATER NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


“bank on“—one that is safe and spendable every- 
where. That means NCB Travelers Checks—backed 
by America’s greatest World-Wide Bank. 
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WAREHOUSING 


Warehouse Receipt Loans 
Against Inventory 


Maximum credit service with minimum risk...through 
Warehouse Receipt Loans against inventory .. . for 
those customers who require accommodation in ex- 
cess of open-line limits. You are assured of maximum 
service with elimination of risk in connection with 
the bailment, the care and.the preservation of the 
inventory, through our Field Warehouse Service. 


* 


OPERATING OFFICES 


Royal Bidg., Albany 1, Ga. » Healey Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. * 60 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 

Rand Bidg., Buffalo 3, N. Y. * Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte 2, N. C. - 120 So. LaSalle St., 

Chicago 3, Ill. + Construction Bidg., Dallas 1, Texas + National Bank Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 

Lemcke Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. * 121 W. Forsyth St., Jacksonville 2, Fla. + First Natl. 

Bank Bidg., Memphis 3, Tenn. +. 16 South Broad St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. - Keystone 

Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. + 8th & Locust Sts., St. Paul 1, Minn. » 222 Spring St., Shreve- 
port 69, La. + Hills Bldg., Syracuse 2, N. Y. 


New York Terminal Widsibian Company 


25 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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Farm Production on Display 


One hundred country bankers at- 
tended and participated in the second 
annual agricultural clinic at State Col- 
lege this Fall, co-sponsored by the Penn- 
sylvania State College and the commit- 
tee on agricultural development of the 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association. 

A feature of the two-day program 
was a tour of an experimental farm and 
a display and demonstration of new 
farm machinery, highlighting the con- 
tribution of machinery to the economic 
operation of a modern farm. During a 
forum discussion of “Investing in Farm 
Machinery and Buildings,” Claude 
Hummel, Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland, stated that farm machinery 
prices are 38 percent above the prewar 
average, farm wage rates, 228 percent 
and building materials 118 percent. 

With poultry raising an important 
Pennsylvania industry, the bankers 
were shown improved feeding devices 
to get maximum egg production and 
improved methods of dressing and 
marketing birds. 

There was a forum, in addition to the 
one mentioned, on “A Sound Program 
for Pennsylvania Dairy Farms,” and a 
panel discussion of.“ Applications for 
Farm Loans.” The loan panel consid- 
ered several actual loan applications, 
each of which had different and impor- 
tant credit angles. 

Other topics covered included: “ Banks’ 
Opportunities to Serve Young Farm- 
ers’’; “ Marketing Pennsylvania Milk”; 
“The Business Outlook”; “The Agri- 
cultural Outlook”; and “Bankers and 
the Public.” In extending greetings 
from the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, A. G. Brown, deputy manager and 
director of the Agricultural Commis- 
sion, explained how the Association’s 
agricultural program dovetails with the 
state bankers association program. 

John C. Truxal, of Lancaster, and 
J. C. Derr, of Millville ,are co-chairmen 
and Jesse K. Cope, Jr., of Lansdale, 
vice-chairman, of PBA’s agricultural 
committee. 


Maryland Holds Regional 
Meetings 
Between 800 and 900 people attended 
a series of six regional banker-farmer 
meetings held this Fall and arranged by 
the Maryland Bankers Association. 
The program for each meeting was 
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designed to meet local needs. The sub- 
jects covered at the various gatherings 
included: “Economic Trends As They 
Affect Agriculture,” “The Future of the 
Dairy Industry,” “An Agricultural 
Program for the Area,” “A Program for 
Bankers in the Field of Agriculture,” 
“Bank Credit in Agriculture,” “Eco- 
nomic Status of the Poultry Industry,” 
“The Tobacco Situation,” and “The 
Importance of Truck Crops.” 

A MBA group business session was 
held in each of the communities. 


A Higher Standard for 
Rural People 


The Gonzales (Texas) State Bank, 
of which V. S. Marett, chairman of the 
agricultural committee of the Texas 
Bankers Association, is president, has 
one of the Southwest’s most progressive 
farm relations programs. Barney Holmes, 
a Texas A & M graduate and head of 
the bank’s farm service department, 
spends two-thirds of his time outside 
and one-third of his time in the bank. 

“The Bank of Gonzales,” says Mr. 
Marett, “is particularly interested in 
4-H Club and FFA work and in the de- 
velopment of a sound and balanced agri- 
cultural program so that our rural peo- 
ple may enjoy a higher standard of liv- 
ing and be more sure of the future.” To 
this end, the bank holds periodic group 
meetings with good speakers and shows 
appropriate 16-mm. films; it uses its 
movie camera to record interesting and 
progressive projects; stresses the impor- 
tance to farmers ‘of their keeping good 
farm records; and offers the services of 
the bank’s library to customers. 

The bank’s program includes calls by 
Mr. Holmes on farm customers, attend- 
ance at community project meetings, 
meetings of farmers, ranchmen and agri- 
cultural workers, and regional meetings 
of various kinds. He assists farm cus- 


A. G. Brown, dep- 
uty manager, Amer- 
ican Bankers Asso- 
ciation, seated, left, 
conferring with 
Texas bankers and 
extension service 
representatives of 
Texas A & M Col- 
lege. With Mr. 
Brown are Ide P. 
Trotter, Extension 
Service director; 
Barney Holmes and 
V.S. Marett, agron- 
omist and president, 
respectively, Gon- 
zales State Bank; 
and J. M. Law- 


- rence, Jr., president, 


City National Bank, 
Bryan 


tomers in sound and profitable market. 
ing of farm products and livestock. 
makes all of the bank’s chattel and reqj 
estate inspections; and works with ang 
assists agricultural agencies. 

Mr. Holmes visits various Gonzales 
business concerns, including manufag. 
turing and processing plants, feed, seed 
and implement dealers, and poultry 
plants. In the bank, Mr. Holmes assists 
with loans, interviews customers, and 
surveys and analyzes the Gonzales trade 
area for customers. 

Although he states that the bank 
has barely scratched the surface, Mr. 
Marett feels that its agricultural pro. 
gram has been highly successful and has 
built incalculable goodwill. 


Bank Keeps Farmers Posted 


The First National Bank of Miamis- 
burg, Ohio, launched its farm service 
department some years ago with a two- 
colored “Credit for Farmers” folder, 
which presented the bank’s policy 
through the use of the question and an- 
swer technique. The name and tele 
phone numbers of R. L. Risner, its farm 
representative, were prominently fea- 
tured on the face of the folder. 

Since then, the bank has circularized 
some 500 farmers each month witha 
syndicated farm business letter, which 
discusses current weather outlook, the 
crop and cattle market, production 
goals, food consumption and other sub 
jects of interest. 

Another popular thing the bank does 
is to post a semi-monthly agricultural 
digest on its lobby bulletin board. 

Mr. Risner’s duties at the bank, ac 
cording to President Charles F. Eck, 
include work behind the counter when 
necessary, visits to farm customers to 
ascertain their needs and to offer sug- 
gestions. He also attends every farm 
sale in the community. 


News for Country Bankers 

| (CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 61) 
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Keep Agriculture Financially Sound 


Jarmers Jax Guide 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 56) 

A leading publisher of income tax 
data has released a new book telling 
the farmer how to figure income 
taxes on his bumper income for 1947. 

The book, “1948 Farmers In- 
come Taxes,” by Samuel M. Mo- 
natt, C. P. A., was published by 
Commerce Clearing House, Inc., 
Chicago. Beginning with 
schedule 1040F, the guide analyzes 
and explains each step in com- 
pleting the tax return. 


not essential to farm operations should 
also be discouraged. An extra tractor or 
truck may seem desirable to the farmer 
who has cash or Savings Bonds. It can 
be pointed out to him, however, that 
these funds if maintained as financial 
reserves, will provide him with cash to 

ce his present tractor when it 
wears out. The farmer who maintains 
reserves can buy an improved tractor 
when he needs it, and probably for less 
money. 

Financial reserves are as important in 
the farming business as they are in 
business and industry. Farmers who 
went through the depressions in the 
Twenties and Thirties can appreciate 
the value of substantial reserves to tide 
them over when income is reduced. 
Younger men, veterans and others who 
have entered farming in recent years 
have not felt this need. It is to this 
group that bankers are urged to em- 
phasize the need for accumulating and 
maintaining financial reserves such as 
Savings Bonds. 

Itis obviously good policy for farmers 
touse a major part of their savings from 


depressions of the Twenties and Thir- 
ties, it is easy to see how the situation 
could have been improved had there 
been a wide distribution of financial re- 
serves that could have been utilized in 
meeting out-of-the community pay- 
ments. 

Keeping agriculture financially sound 
is a responsibility of the country banker 
and it is as important to the banker as 
to the farmer. Their interests are 
analogous. 


WAY DO YOU 


This slow, tedious, expensive way 
. stamping each check by hand 
running the risk of skipping 
some and having them returned 
for endorsements? 


present high income to reduce indebted- 
ness. The building up of reserves, how- 
ever, provides them with insurance 
which can be drawn upon if farm in- 
comes decrease. In fact, the larger the 
farmers’ debt is, the more important it 
becomes for them to carry extra re- 
serves. Those with heavy debt will be 
the first to experience financial difficul- 
ties with a decrease in farm income. 
Finally, bankers have an opportunity 
and obligation to strengthen the finan- 
cial position of their communities and 
of their banks by aggressively promot- 
ing sales of Savings Bonds. They should 
seek, particularly, a wide distribution of 
these securities. In doing so they are not 
only building reserves for the farmer, 
but in effect they are building secondary 
reserves for their own institutions. A 
bank in any agricultural community 
will reflect the ebb and flow of farm in- 
come. The more widely reserves and 
Savings Bonds are distributed, the more 
chance for a long continued flow of 
funds to the rural communities as these 
bonds mature. As we look back on the 


A successful politician is a person who 
can take a popular economic fallacy and 
make a cd plank for his party. 


Sisictimes an open mind is one that 
‘is too porous to hold a conviction. 
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This quick, easy, economical 
way ... with Cummins 250 
automatically endorsing 
checks as fast as they are 
dropped into the machine... 
no misses . . . no skips . . . no 
checks returned marked “No 
endorsement”. 


Endorsing is no longer an extra operation if you use Cummins 250 with 
your proof: listing. One complete operation is eliminated, because you 
simply drop checks in this electric endorser instead of turning them over. 
Cummins 250 automatically endorses as fast as checks are dropped into 
the opening. Impressions are always clear and sharp. Endorsements are al- 


ways complete, legible, and uniform. 


@ SIMPLE AND EASY to operate; requires no specially ‘head help. 
@ QUIET — All noise of stamping eliminated. 
@ WHEEL-TYPE DATE UNIT —No type to set. 
@ LUBRICATED FOR LIFE — Requires no special attention. 
For complete Cummins 250 information fill in coupon below and return it TODAY. 


Endorser. 


Pioneer 


manu fac- 
turers of En- 


dorsers, Si 
and 


ners, Company. 


City. 


CUMMINGS BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
Formerly CUMMINS PERFORATOR 

4752 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 

Please send me complete information about Cummins 250 
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Savings Banks Association of 

j the State of New York has an- 

nounced that the Savings Banks 
Auditors and Comptrollers Forum has 
set up a Committee on Savings Tellers’ 
Operations. This action is part of the 
organization’s decision to devote re- 
search in the coming months to methods 
of increasing efficiency and reducing 
costs in savings operations. 

Under the chairmanship of Everett 
J. Livesey, assistant comptroller of the 
Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn, the 
committee will study various systems 
under which tellers’ operations are con- 
ducted. A report will eventually be 
published. 

A Tabulating Committee has also 
been set up by the Forum, with Alva 
W. Maischoss, assistant treasurer of the 
Buffalo Savings Bank, as chairman. The 
purpose of this group is the exchange of 
ideas among institutions using tabulat- 
ing equipment, and the answering of 
inquiries from non-users. 


Michigan Conference 

Michigan’s Ninth Annual Bank 
Study Conference was held at Ann 
Arbor on December 4 and 5. It is jointly 
sponsored by the Michigan Bankers 
Association, the state banking depart- 
ment and the University of Michigan 


School of Business Administration. 
Among the speakers were E. Sherman 
Adams, assistant vice-president, Cen- 
tral Hanover Bank & Trust Company, 
New York City; Robert Lindquist, pres- 
ident, Financial Public Relations Asso- 
ciation, and vice-president, LaSalle Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago; Walter B. Gar- 
ver, agricultural economist, Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago; Ernest L. 
Pearce, president, Union National 
Bank, Marquette, Michigan; C. Lin- 
coln Linderholm, vice-president, Cen- 
tral Bank, Grand Rapids; Robert H. 
Myers, vice-president, Merchants Na- 
tional Bank, Muncie, Indiana; Robert 
E. McKean, co-author of the Michigan 
Community Property Tax Act and 
member of Dickinson, Wright, McKean 
& Cudlip, Detroit; and W. A. Paton, 
accounting professor, School of Business 
Administration, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. 


Western Secretaries 


Elsewhere on this page is a photo- 
graph taken at the Western Secretaries 
Conference, which was held at Grand 
Canyon, Arizona, in November. In the 
picture are, left to right, seated: E. N. 
Holgate, assistant vice-president, First 
National Bank, Phoenix; Howard E. 
Fletcher, secretary-treasurer, Arizona 
Bankers Association, and assistant cash- 


WESTERN SECRETARIES (See column 2, this page) 


PRESIDENT OF IBA 


Julien H. Collins of Chicago has been elected 
president of the Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation for the current year 


ier, Bank of Douglas, Phoenix; §. 


. Walter Guthrie, secretary, Idaho Bank- 


ers Association, Boise; Oscar R. Men- 
nenga, executive manager, California 
Bankers Association, San Francisco; 
Mrs. Margaret Barnes (retiring presi- 
dent), secretary, New Mexico Banker 
Association, Albuquerque; Harry C. 
Hausman, secretary, Illinois Banker 
Association, and president, A.B.A. State 
Secretaries Section; William T. Wilson, 
A.B.A. deputy manager and secretary, 
State Secretaries Section. Left to right, 
standing: Ahdrew Miller, executive sec- 
retary, Washington Bankers Associa- 
tion, Seattle; Preston E. Reed, exect- 
tive vice-president, Financial Public 
Relations Association, Chicago; Paul 
W. Albright, general secretary, Savings 
Banks Association of the State of New 
York, and vice-president, State Associa- 
tion Section; Robert W. Kneebone, 
A.B.A. deputy manager with headquat 
ters in Chicago; J. C. Scarboro, secté 
tary-treasurer, Colorado Bankers Ass 
ciation, Denver. 

New officers elected at the conferenct’ 
meeting are: president, H. B. Crandall, 
vice-president and cashier, First State 
Bank of Salina, Utah, and executive 
manager-treasurer, Utah Bankers Asso 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 76) 
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LEADING BANKERS COMMEND CHRISTMAS CLUB MEMBERSHIP 


HENRY E. ATWOOD 


PRESIDENT 


First National Bank of Minneapolis 
says: 


“Christmas Club has taught thousands 
the merit of systematic saving for a 
definite purpose. Year after year it 
has made new friends—and good 


ones—for First National.”’ 


1. value of the Christmas Club operation in your bank is in the 
potential of desirable prospects that it builds for other banking ser- 
vices, personal and commercial. Christmas Club introduces to your 
bank people who are thrift conscious—dedicated to a plan of saving 
—da requisite that is basic to loan consideration. 


Through regular visits during the year they become friendly to your 
personnel, familiar with your institution, aware of your many other 
functions. They begin to think of your bank as their bank. How bet- 
ter could you develop personal contact with such a selective group 
of bank service prospects than through a Christmas Club operation? 


Millions look for this familiar emblem—and save the Christmas Club 


way where they find it. It identifies the bank of friendly service. 


| 


Q@ corporation + HERBERT F. RAWLL, FOUNDER 
341 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


BUILDS SAVINGS - BUILDS CHARACTER - BUILDS BUSINESS FOR BANKS 
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I GAMBLED 
... til I Got 
| This TIP from 


,\ My BANKER 


‘te 


ee 

Inter- 

ruption Insurance? 

Not for me, I told myself...I’'d rather take a chance. And 
then I took a friendly tip from my banker... when misfor- 
tune struck I realized how friendly. Of course, fire insurance 
recovered our assets but I don’t know what we would have 
done without that check from Fireman’s Fund to keep the 
pot boiling ’til we got going again.”. .. And you Mr. Banker 
kept a good customer who might otherwise have gone out of 


business. Good advice. Your Hometown Agent will say so too. 


STRENGTH e PERMANENCE e STABILITY 


alomabile 


Fire» But 
FIREMANS 
REMAN: 
FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME FIRE & MARINE FIREMAN’S FUND 
NSURANCE IMPANY NDEMNITY MPANY 


WESTERN NATIONAL WESTERN NAVIONAL 


MPANY NDEMN 


Manufacturers 
Trust Company 


Banks throughout the United States are using the facilities of 
our Investment Analysis Division. We will gladly prepare 
a review of your bond portfolio in relation to your overall 
bahking position. Inquiries are invited. 


Principal Office: 55 Broad St., New York 15, N. Y. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 74) 


ciation; vice-president, Mr. Menneng,: 
secretary-treasurer, R. C. Wallace, ge. 
retary, American Building and Log 
Association, Helena, and secretary. 
treasurer, Montana Bankers Associa. 
tion. 


Arkansas Seminars 

Annual seminars on banking, inter. 
rupted by the war, will be resumed at 
the University of Arkansas this year, it 
has been announced. The 1948 summer 
seminar will be held the week of 
August 22. 


Teller’s Handbook 


The New Jersey Bankers Association 
has published a “digest-size,” paper. 
bound volume entitled Teller’s Hand. 
book, which was prepared by the asso- 
ciation’s Committee on Bank Operation 
for the 1946-47 year. 

Chapter headings in this handy and 
informative little booklet of 47 pages 
are: “Personal Appearance and Cus 
tomer Contact,” “Necessity for Giving 
Good Service,” ‘Handling Money,” 
“Tdentification,” “Receiving Checking 
Account Deposits,” “Paying Cash,” 
“Opening Checking Accounts,” and 
“Savings Department.” . 


Investment Bankers 


Interim aid for Europe, the Marshall 
Plan and their impact on the United 
States economy were the major topics 
for discussion at the convention of the 
Investment Bankers Association of 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 79) 


N. Y. SAVINGS BANKS HEAD 
John Adikes, president of the Jamaict 
Savings Bank, Jamaica, Long Island, is the 
new president of the Savings Banks Associs- 

tion of the State of New York 
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BANK OF Monrreat 


FOUNDED 1817 
MORE THAN 500 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA 


Statement of Condition, October 31st, 1947 


ASSETS 
Cash on hand and due from banks and bankers . . . . . . « $ 236,743,414 64 
Notes of and cheques on other banks. eth 103;721,668.70 
Government and Other Public Securities tone excesding value) 957,888,826.81 
Other Bonds, Debentures and Stocks market 96,866,538.42 
Call Loams . . 36,807 ,209.71 
\ $1,432,027,658.28 
Bank Premises . . Pt 13,276,623.00 
Customers’ Liability Acceptances ar of Credit 
(aspercontra). .. . 27 ,290,956.97 
$1,898,405,305.19 
LIABILITIES 


Other Liabilities . . . 1,809,581.81 
Capital . . . 
$1,898,405,305.19 


If you desire information on Canadian conditions, your inquiries will receive prompt and thorough attention from our 
Business Development Department at the Head Office in Montreal or from any of our offices in the United States. 


Head Office: Montreal 
GEORGE W. SPINNEY, C. M. G., President B. C. GARDNER, M. C., General Manager 
OFFICES in NEWFOUNDLAND at St. John’s, Corner Brook, Curling, 
Grand Falls, St. George’s, Botwood, Buchans, Stephenville Crossing, Bishop’s Falls. 


NEW YORK: 64 Wall Street, New York 5, SAN FRANCISCO-— Bank of Montreal (San Franicsco), 
G. R. Ball, C. T. Aulph, F. W. Hunter, Agents 333 California St., San Francisco 4, G. T. Eaton, President. 


LONDON, ENGLAND: 47 Threadneedle St., E. C. 2., 
CHICAGO: 27 South La Salle St., Chicago 3, A. D. Harper, Manager; 9 Waterloo Place, S. W. 1., 
A. St. C. Nichol, Manager. T. E. Roberts, Manager. 
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TO A MILLION CANADIANS 
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Meet the man 
with PROFITABLE 
Ideas for Banks 


Your Todd representative gets around. So do 
the 300 others who cover the field for Todd. 
They trade experiences and contribute con- 
stantly to our central clearing house of money- 
making ideas for banks. 


For instance, currently, they can tell you 


how to use department stores as bank outlets; 
and about a new type of life insurance loan. 
Just clip the coupon below for complete infor- 
mation about our program of “spotting” and 


presenting new, money-making ideas to banks 


ees 


— including ways and means of converting 


present out-of-pocket check costs into profits. 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Rochester 3, New York 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, information on your program 
of supplying banks with tested ideas for increasing profits. 


Name—__ 
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America at Hollywood, Florida, No- 
yember 30 te December 5S. 

Speakers included Willard L. Thorp, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs, whose subject was “ Fun- 
damentals of European Recovery”; Dr. 
John M. Cassels, economist of the De- 
partment of Commerce, who discussed 
“The Impact of the European Recovery 
Plan on the United States and Other 
Supplying Countries”; and Eugene R. 
Black, U. S. executive director, and 
E. F. Dunstan, director of marketing, 
of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, who con- 
ducted a forum in which the role of the 
bank in the Marshall Plan, the bank’s 
plans for future security flotations and 
its lending program were discussed. 

Edward Hopkinson, Jr., retiring pres- 
ident of the association, cited the anti- 
trust action against the Investment 
Bankers Association and the problem 
of finding new sources of equity capital 
as the I.B.A.’s two major problems. 

New president of the association is 
Julien H. Collins of the firm of Julien 
Collins & Company, Chicago. 


Southern Secretaries 


At the Southern Secretaries Confer- 
ence in Mobile, Alabama, November 24 
and 25, new officers elected were: presi- 
dent, Fred W. Greene, executive secre- 
tary, North Carolina Bankers Associa- 
tion, Raleigh; vice-president, Ralph 
Fontaine, secretary, Kentucky Bankers 
Association, Louisville; secretary-treas- 
urer, Marchant D. Wornom, secretary- 
treasurer, Virginia Bankers Association, 
Richmond, E. R. Alexander, secretary, 


Earl Bunting, retiring 
president of the Na- 
tional Association of 
Manufacturers, at the 
opening session of 
NAM’s 52d annual 
Congress of American 
Industry in New York 
last month. Lower 
right, Morris Sayre, 
president, Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Co., 
Montclair, N. J., newly 
elected NAM president 


South Carolina Bankers Association, is 
the immediate past president. 

In the conference picture on this page 
are, seated, left to right: Messrs. Greene, 
Alexander, Fontaine. Standing, middle 
row, left.to right: Roland L. Adams, sec- 
retary-treasurer, Alabama Bankers As- 
sociation, and president, Bank of York; 
Floyd Call, secretary, Florida Bankers 
Association; J. Marbury Rainer, presi- 
dent, Alabama Bankers Association, and 
vice-president, Birmingham Trust Na- 
tional Bank; Mr. Wornom; Bradford 
McFadden, assistant secretary of the 
Georgia Bankers Association, W. A. 
Philpott, Jr., secretary, Texas Bank- 
ers Association, Dallas; back row, left 
to right: R. G. Williams, Jr., presi- 
dent, Kentucky Bankers Association, 
and president, First National Bank, 
Somerset; M. W. Espy, vice-president, 
Alabama Bankers Association, and 
president, Headland National Bank; 
Leigh Watkins, Jr., secretary, Missis- 
sippi Bankers Association, Jackson; 
Robert W. Kneebone, A.B.A. deputy 
manager with headquarters in Chicago; 
Haynes McFadden, secretary, Georgia 
Bankers Association, Atlanta; Harry C. 


SOUTHERN SECRETARIES (See column 1, this page) 


Hausman, secretary, [Illinois Bankers 
Association, and president, A.B.A. 
State Secretaries Section; and William 
T. Wilson, A.B.A. deputy manager and 
secretary, State Secretaries Section. 


Independent Bankers 

Robert W. McGovney, president, 
Compton National Bank, is president 
for 1948 of the Independent Bankers 
Association of Southern California. He 
succeeds Fred S. Hilpert, vice-president, 
The Farmers & Merchants National 
Bank of Los Angeles. Other officers 
elected were: vice-president, Herman F. 
Hahn, executive vice-president, Union 
Bank & Trust Company, Los Angeles; 
secretary-treasurer, G. B. Kellog, cash- 
ier, First State Bank of Rosemead. 


Farm Bulletin to Graduates 


Arrangements have been completed 
by the New York State Bankers As- 
sociation, with the cooperation of the 
New York State College of Agriculture, 
for each graduate student of its Bankers 
School of Agriculture to receive issues of 
Farm Research, a quarterly bulletin 
published by the New York State 
Experiment Station at Geneva and the 
Cornell University Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station at Ithaca. The bul- 
letin is devoted entirely to reporting 
advances made in research. 
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Consumer Credit Costs 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52) 
item of outgoing mail. If the job of ac- 
cumulating this information is too 
heavy, then a periodic check of one 
week out of each month might suffice. 

Telephone and telegraph—The basic 
cost as shown by the telephone bill will 
be allocated to each instrument used in 
each section. Extra calls will be charged 
_ to the various sections based on esti- 
mated use. Toll calls and telegrams will 
becharged directly to the proper section. 

Insurance—Unemployment and fed- 
eral old age insurance will be allocated 
based on the salary allocation made 
previously. Insurance on cars or bor- 
rowers’ lives will be charged to adminis- 
tration cost. Fidelity bonds can be al- 
located to the various cost classifica- 
tions based on the number of employees. 

Repairs and maintenance—Machine 
maintenance and repair expense will 
be charged directly to the section that 
uses the various machines. Major re- 
pairs, such as structural changes, should 
be charged on a depreciation basis. 

Dues and subscriptions—Dues will 
be charged based on the underlying 
reason for each membership. Subscrip- 
tions will be allocated primarily to ad- 
ministration expense. Credit report ex- 
pense will likewise be charged to ad- 
ministration cost. 

Travel, legal and miscellaneous—These 
expenses will be charged to each section 
based on the reason for their use. 

Examinations—Any expense of ex- 
aminations by supervising authorities 
or outside accountants allocated to this 
department will be charged to servicing. 

Depreciation—The annual deprecia- 
tion on furniture and equipment will be 
charged to the various sections based on 
the usage of such equipment. 

Rent—The expenses of occupying the 
quarters used should be allocated to the 
department and to each section in the 
department based on the relative floor 
space used. This expense will include 
in addition to rent paid, light, heat, fuel, 
janitors, salaries and supplies, minor 
building repairs, etc. In determining 
the rate per square foot to be used it 
should be based on a fair rate for com- 
parable space in the local area. Another 
point to consider in setting the rate is 
the location of this department, as to 
whether it is located in the basement, 
on the first floor or on an upper floor. 

The use of these costs as a measuring 
stick for determining the possible value 
of prospective new business will prove 
of great value to bank executive officers 
in formulating new business policies on 
consumer credit loans. 


Co-op Programs 


In the article, “97 Banks Use 
Co-op Radio Programs,” by John 
Mack in the December issue of 
BANKING, appeared a list of co- 
operative radio programs having 
bank sponsors. Through an over- 
sight we failed to include “ Bauk- 
hage Talking,” which is a co-opera- 
tive program sponsored by the 
American Broadcasting Company. 
“Baukhage Talking” has, at the 
present time, seven bank sponsors, 
which places it in a tie for fifth place 
among the 21 such programs that 
have bank sponsors. 


News Exchange 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53) 


again. What was wrong? Dealers didn’t 
know. Most of their jobs were for cash, 
it seemed. The customer just didn’t ask 
for credit. As a matter of fact, many 
said, the repair jobs didn’t run into very 
much money. The customer only wanted 
new rings, or new plugs, or new brake 
linings, and for most of these he could 
readily pay cash. 

The repair-loan plan withered and 
declined. A few loans were made and 
some branches of the bank were quite 
active in the business, but volume was 
low. It was distinctly a marginal opera- 
tion. Then peace came. Auto plants 
resumed production. The brilliant idea 
remained forgotten. 

Suddenly, about a year ago, inquiries 
began to develop. Branches phoned 
the bank, requesting material. A few 
garage men asked whether they could 
still get signs and banners. Volume be- 
gan to increase. One of the city’s largest 
auto dealers asked whether he could be 
provided a financing plan for all of his 
time repair sales. The bank was sur- 
prised, and began to re-examine the 
matter, started calling on the trade. 

What did Security-First find? You 
can readily guess. New cars were costing 
real money—used cars almost as much. 
Owners sought to avoid the high new 
car prices by more repair work on their 
present cars. But it wasn’t as easy as it 
used to be. To put the old bus in shape 
today takes more money. A few plugs 
and some brake lining won’t do. The 
car has to be painted. It may need 
major engine repairs, perhaps an en- 
tirely new motor. This ail runs into 
substantial sums. And repair costs are 
not what they used to be. 

Result? A surprisingly fresh and keen 


demand for instalment loans to finang 
auto repairs. Good loans, too—not th 
small amounts the bank used to get, 
near the minimum it could hardly ¢ 
ford to handle them—but substantiy 
amounts for extended periods. Apg 
from substantial people. 

Today the outlook is bright. Security. 
First has had to re-order banners fy, 
use by dealers. There is a demand fy, 
more printed material. Branch map. 
agers and dealers are all intereste, 
Volume is soaring. The “dud” js, 
thriving, going concern with good 
prospects. 


Automotive Survey 


In its “Automotive Survey No. 11, 
1947,” the Crowell-Collier Publishing 
Company of New York found that § 
percent of car owners who plan to buy 
a new car intend to pay cash, 28 percent 
will finance, 14 percent don’t know o 
gave no answer. Fifty percent of thos 
who will finance the purchase of a ney 
car will do so through an auto finane 
company, 44 percent through a bank,? 
percent through other means, and 4 
percent don’t know or gave no answer. 
In the high income group (over $6,000), 
52 percent will finance the purchas 
through a bank loan, 39 percent through 
an auto finance company, and 9 percent 
will use other means or don’t know. h 
the moderately well-to-do group ($4,00 
to $6,000) 54 percent will use a bank 
loan, 40 percent an auto finance com- 
pany, and 6 percent other means or 
don’t know. In the middle or average 
group ($1,500 to $4,000), 44 percent 
will use bank loan, 49 percent an auto 
finance company, and 7 percent other 
means or don’t know. Among poorer 
families (under $1,500) 38 percent wil 
finance through a bank loan, 56 percent 
through an auto finance company and 
6 percent by other means or don’t know 
what method they will use. 


THOMAS FOR ASSOCIATED NEWSPAPERS 
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You’d make certain that your equip- 


ment was the very best. 


Perhaps—to help the one who puts 
up the preserves in your home—you 


have already supplied her with the best. 


Result: better preserves and more of 


them. 


You’d be sure to equip yourself with 
the finest typewriter known to man or 


secretary. A Royal! 


So why not make sure that your 
secretarial staff has Royals—the type- 
writers that make typing a pleasure 


instead of a chore. 


Result: better letters and more of 


Royals Preferred — 2 to 1! 


Popularity! A national survey shows that Royal is the favor- 
ite typewriter among secretaries and typists—preferred 2 to 1 
over any other typewriter. Your typists will do more work, 
better work on machines they prefer to use! 


Royal efficiency! There are work-saving, time-saving fea- 
tures on a Royal not found on any other typewriter. Meaning 
—higher production per machine! 


Royal durability! These typewriters are really sturdy. 
Royals stand up . . . spend more time on the job, less time 
out for repairs. With Royal, you get the maximum return for 
your typewriter investment! 


| ROYAL— World’s No. 1 Typewriter 
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__ BANKING NEWS 


Europe to Be Dodge's 
Theme at Trust Men’s 
New York Conference 


President on 
Mid-Winter Program 


Joseph M. Dodge, president 
of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation and of The Detroit 
Bank, will speak on ‘Euro- 
pean Reconstruction” at the 
29th A.B.A. Mid-Winter Trust 
Conference, to be held in New 
York, Feb. 9-11. 

R. M. Alton, vice-president 
in charge of the trust depart- 
ment of The United States Na- 
tional Bank, Portland, Ore., is 
Division president. 

Mr. Dodge has had an ex- 
ceptional opportunity to ob- 
serve European reconstruc- 
tion through extensive service 
abroad since the end of the 
war. His most recent assign- 
ment was advisor to Secretary 
of State Marshall at the Coun- 
cil of Foreign Ministers’ meet- 
ing in London. 

Mr. Dodge will address the 
trust men at their opening ses- 
sion when Mr. Alton will also 
speak.’ Another feature is a 
“get-acquainted” hour, which 
proved popular at last year’s 
conference. Division Secretary 
Merle E. Selecman will pre- 
side during the opening session 
of the conference. 


The Program 
The program, although in- 
complete in minor details at 
presstime, is in brief as follows: 
Second session: Presiding, 
H. M. Bardt, vice-president 
and senior trust officer, Bank 
of America, San Francisco, and 


Division vice-president; ‘‘Trust 
Department Expense Con- 
trol,” George C. Robinson, 
trustoperations officer, Fidelity 
Philadelphia Trust Company; 
“Holding of Close Corporation 
Securities by Corporate Fidu- 


ciaries,” A. H. Parker, Jr., 
counsel, Old Colony Trust 
Company, Boston; and ‘‘Trust 
Business in the United States,”’ 
Gilbert T. Stephenson, direc- 
tor of trust research, The 
Graduate School of Banking, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Third Session: Presiding, 
Evans Woollen, Jr., vice-presi- 


Bank Management Commission Recommends 
Lifting Protest Limit to $500 on March 1 


To expedite the collection of 


checks and other items and 
to protect bank customers 
from expensive protest fees 
and wire charges which render 
little benefit, the A.B.A. Bank 
Management Commission is 
recommending to all banks 
that on March 1 the amount 
above which dishonored items 
will be protested be raised from 
$100 to $500, and that advice 


of nonpayment not be wired on - 


amounts of less than $1,000. 

The changes were announced 
by E. V. Krick, chairman of 
the Commission and _ senior 
vice-president and cashier of 
the American Trust Company, 
San Francisco, after a poll of 
the banks in which 95 percent 
were in favor of raising thé 
protest limit, and of the change 
in the wire instructions in 
transit letters. 

The Federal Reserve banks, 
through their committee on 
collections, are changing their 
cash collection instructions to 
bring them in harmony with 
the Commission’s new recom- 
mendations. 

In a letter to all banks Mr. 
Krick says: “Since the intro- 
duction of its last change in 
transit instructions in 1945, 
the Bank Management Com- 


dent, American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, and president, Fletcher 
Trust Company, Indianapolis; 
“Common Trust Funds—10 
Years of Development,” Carl 
W. Fenninger, vice-president, 
Provident Trust Company, 
Philadelphia; ‘‘A Further Con- 
sideration of the Effect of 
Modern Methods of Drafts- 
manship and of Present Day 
Economic Conditions Upon 
the Trustee’s Duty to Invest,” 
Mayo A. Shattuck, Boston at- 
torney; and “The Economic 
Outlook,” Dr. Marcus Nadler, 
professor, New York Univer- 
sity. 

Fourth . session: Presiding, 
John W. Remington, chair- 
man, Trust Division’s execu- 
tive committee, and  vice- 
president and trust officer, 
Lincoln-Rochester (N. Y.) 
Trust Company; ‘‘What Per- 
sonnel Means to a Trust De- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 83) 


mission has been urged re- 
peatedly by banks and state 


bankers associations to take” 


the necessary steps to place 
protesting of checks and other 
items on a voluntary basis so 
that protesting of an unpaid 
item would be made only when 
requested by the depositor of 
the item. 

“This proposal would re- 
quire appropriate legislation to 
put it in operation. Since pass- 
age of legislation might take 
considerable time, the Com- 
mission submitted to the banks 
for approval an interim plan 
whereby transit instructions 
would be changed to raise the 
amount above which dishon- 
ored items would be protested 
from $100 to $500. In view of 
the fact that 95 per cent of the 
votes were in favor, the Com- 
mission therefore recommends 
that general transit instruc- 
tions be changed to read as 
follows: 

Do not protest items of $500 
or less. Protest dishonored 
items of $500.01 or over except 
those bearing on their face 
this stamp or a similar stamp 
of a preceding bank endorser: 
N.P.O-0. 

“In developing this pro- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 84) 


Staff Training Plan 
Described in Folder 


“The basic idea of a staff 
training program is staff par- 
ticipation,” says the Customer 
and Personnel Relations De- 
partment of the American 
Bankers Association in a new 
folder describing the Depart- 
ment’s staff conference train- 
ing plan. 

The A. B. A. program con- 
sists of a 68-page conference 
leader's guide, a 69-frame slide- 
film in color, and a recorded 
narration for use with the film. 

The conference leader’s 
guide is written in semi-outline 
form so that it can be adapted 
to the needs of individual banks 
and covers the bank’s position 
in the community, its services 
and staff, its customers, con- 
tacts with the public, staff's 
teamwork, and customer rela- 
tions. 


“Present Day Banking” 
Is Published by 


New Reference Volume 
Covers Work of Banks 


A 448-page reference book 
on business and banking was 
published last month by the 
American Bankers Association, 

Entitled Present Day Bank. 
ing, 1947-1948, the blue buck. 
ram-bound volume provides an 
up-to-date picture of the job 
being done by the more than 
16,000 banks that are currently 
at the service of the American 
people. 

Chapters on business and 
finance, the various kinds of 
bank credit, bank operations 
and management, banking 
services, public relations, law, 
legislation and taxation, a 
well as insurance, protection 
and education, offer a compact 
report on current trends and 
practices. Although the text is 
based largely on the work of 
the banks during 1947 (as re 
flected, in part, by the program 
of the Association), the liberal 
use of background material 
broadens the dimensions of the 
story. 


Earlier Volumes 


In his foreword, Dr. Harold 
Stonier, executive manager of 
the Association, recalls the 
publication of Present Day 
Banking, 1936, and Present 
Day Banking, 1937. These vol- 
umes were based on talks pre 
sented by qualified speakers at 
regional conferences held in 
several American cities under 
A. B. A. auspices. 

“The pattern of Present Day 
Banking, 1947-1948,” he says, 
“differs from its predecessors 
in many respects, but the pur- 
pose is the same. That is, to 
provide a brief, clearly etched 
picture of contemporary Amer- 
ican banking in a form that 
can be readily used. The com 
tent is more comprehensive 
than the previous books in one 
respect because it aims either 
to provide the information it 
self or tell the inquirer where to 
look. Also the present materi 
is more closely tied to the ac 
tual shirt-sleeve work of the 
American Bankers Association 
than was the case before.” 
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banks Urged to Train 
Management Personnel 


Krick Calls Attention 
to Two A.I.B. Courses 


At this period in the coun- 
try’s economic history, the 
importance of training for bank 
employees and officers is so 
great that banks which have 
not formalized their training 
programs are urged to do so, 
says E. V. Krick, chairman 
of the Bank Management 
Commission of the American 
Bankers Association. 

Writing to bank personnel 
oficers, Mr. Krick asserted: 

“Since personnel relations 
is management’s number one 
responsibility, the Bank Man- 
agement Commission brings to 
your attention two programs, 
adapted for use in banking 
by the American Institute’ of 
Banking, which constitute val- 
uable adjuncts to a sound 
personnel program. 

“The first of these programs 
deals with the skill of teaching 
a person to do a new job. For 
many years, it has been the 
practice in banking to assign 
the responsibility of teaching 
an individual a new job to 
a supervisor or experienced 
clerk without giving too much 
thought as to whether that 
supervisor or clerk has the 
necessary capabilities to teach.” 

The Job Instructor Training 
Course available through the 
presents a practical, 
easily understood plan which 
may be used by supervisors 
for effectively teaching a new 
employee in a minimum length 
of time. 


Leadership Skill 


“The second program deals 
with the skill of leadership,” 
Mr. Krick continued. ‘The 
Job Relations Course offered 
by the A.I.B. presents a plan 
whereby a number of elemen- 
tary principles of human re- 
lations have been assembled 
and arranged into an organized 
pattern which can be learned 
easily and fits into the policies 
of any bank. It is an extremely 
practical plan and has received 

enthusiastic approval of 
those banks which have used it. 

“Each program consists of a 
series of five two-hour sessions 
during which time a leader 
Presents and explains the plan 
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Instalment Credit 

Meeting Planned 
- Preparations are under 
- way for a National Instal- 
ment Credit Conference 
to be held by the American 
Bankers Association on 
Feb. 11, 12 and 13, at the 
Jefferson Hotel in St. 
Louis. Details of the con- 
ference had not been re- 

leased at presstime. 


and leads the group in the 
practice of it. 

“The American Institute of 
Banking is prepared to train 
leaders in either Job Instructor 
Training or Job Relations 
whenever there are eight to ten 
persons interested in receiving 
such training.” 


A.LB. Expects 87,500 
Membership by June 


Incomplete membership and 
enrolment figures for the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking indi- 
cate that the A.I.B. goal of at 
least 87,500 members and 44,- 
000 students will be reached by 
the end of the school year in 
June, reports President Gar- 
nett A. Carter, who is vice- 
president, Fulton National 
Bank, Atlanta. 

The Institute had 79,947 
members and 33,747 class en- 
rolments on Dec. 11, Mr. 
Carter said. 

It is anticipated that: at 
least 7,500 members and 10,- 
500 enrolments will be picked 
up during first half of 1948 
bringing the membership to 
around 87,500 and the enrol- 
ment to approximately 44,000. 


Dodge to Speak at 

N. Y. Trust Conference 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 82) 
partment,” Francis E. Whit- 
mer, assistant vice-president 
and trust officer, American 
Trust Company, San Fran- 
cisco; ‘Employee Relations,” 
Thomas G. Spates, vice-presi- 
dent, General Foods Corpora- 
tion, New York; and shop talk 
sessions on investments, led by 
Richard P. Chapman, execu- 
tive vice-president, Merchants 
National Bank, Boston; on 
taxes, led by Paul E. Farrier, 
assistant vice-president, First 
National Bank, and Edward 
H. McDermott, McDermott, 
Will & Emery, both of Chi- 
cago; on new business and 
estate planning, led by Earl S. 
MacNeill, trust officer, The 
Continental Bank and Trust 
Company, New York; and on 
smaller trust departments, led 
by Mr. Stephenson. 

Fifth session: Presiding, Di- 
vision President R. M. Alton; 
a discussion of relations be- 
tween attorneys and trust men, 
by Tappan Gregory, president, 
American Bar Association, Chi- 
cago; ‘The Effects of Present 
Proposals Before Congress on 
Taxation of Trusts,” Prof. A. 
James Casner, Harvard Uni- 
versity; and “Effects of Re- 
search Techniques and New In- 
ventions on Investments,” Ro- 
land P. Soule, vice-president 
in charge of research and de- 
velopment, American Machine 
& Foundry Company, New 
York. 

The Conference closes with 
a luncheon Feb. 11, given by 
the New York Clearing House 
Association for the delegates. 


on EY MATTERS - YOUR MONE, 


A bank newspa- 
per ad prepared by 
the Advertising De- 
partment of the 
American Bankers 
Association for the 

tion of Sav- 
ings Bond sales 


W UNOA > YOUR MONEY MATTERS - YOUR M 


MONTH AFTER MONTH 
AUTOMATIC SAVINGS 
An excellent way to build security for 
your future is to invest part of your pay 
each month in U.S. Savings Bonds. 


Ask about the automatic saving plan 
which you can arrange at our bank 
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Uniform Wrapping for 
Currency Is Advocated 


Improved Efficiency Aim 
of Suggested New Plan 


The use of uniform cur- 
rency and coin wrappers for 
more efficient bank operations 
is recommended in “Stand- 
ards for Currency Straps, Coin 
Wrappers, and Packaging,” a 
new booklet based on a study 
by the Bank Management 
Commission of the American 
Bankers Association. 

The Commission recommends 
that the standard size of the 
currency straps be 8 x 1% 
inches and that each package 
include 100 bills, as follows: 

Denomi- Packaged 
nation Amount 
Ones $100 
Twos 200 
Fives 500 
Tens 1,000 
Twenties 2,000 
Fifties 5,000 
Light mustard Hundreds 10,000 


Two additional straps would 
be printed in black—one for 
any denomination and any 
amount (to be filled in), and 
one for mutilated currency. 

Coin wrapper recommenda- 
tions are: 

Denomi- Packaged 
nation Amount 
Cents 50 cts. 
Nickels $ 2 
Dimes 5 
Quarters 10 
Halves 10 
Dollars 20 


New and inexperienced em- 
ployees are confused by the 
varied forms of currency straps 
and coin wrappers now in use 
and by the variety of packag- 
ing employed, said E. V. Krick, 
Commission chairman, who 
predicted that utilization of 
standardized methods would 
reduce errors. He said, how- 
ever, that the Commission 
recognized that all standards 
would not fit all cases, but 
that by and large it hoped the 
banks might find in its recom- 
mendations something of value. 


Specimen By-Laws for 
National Bank Revised 


Revised specimen by-laws 
and suggested forms for use by 
national banks in bringing up- 
to-date their corporate rules 
of operation have been pre- 
pared by the A.B.A. National 
Bank Division. 
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Protest Limit 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 82) 


posal, the various groups took 
full recognition of the fact that 
this change legally can apply 
only to inland bills of exchange 
(those which on their face 
purport to be drawn and pay- 
able in the same state) inas- 
much as these under the Nego- 
tiable Instruments Law do not 
require protest and notice of 
dishonor. Foreign bills of ex- 
change (those drawn in one 
state and payable in another) 
under the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law require protest re- 
gardless of the amount. 

“Another proposal was in 
connection with wire instruc- 
tions on the transit letters. 
Here again, the proposal was 
made at the behest of many 
bankers to protect the public 
as far as possible from expen- 
sive wire charges which ren- 
dered the customer little if any 
benefit. 

“The recommended change 
in transit instructions reads: 


49 New Members 


The American Bankers 
Association received 49 
new members, located in 
16 states, during the 
month of November 1947. 


Wire (giving name of our 
endorser) nonpayment of all 
items of $1,000 or over, except 
those not paid because of 
missing, irregular, or un- 
satisfactory endorsement and 
those bearing on their face 
‘Do Not Wire Nonpayment,” 
accompanied by the A.B.A. 
transit number of this bank or 
of a preceding bank endorser. 
“Tt is recommended that 
both of these new proposals be 
placed in effect beginning 
Monday, March 1, 1948. 

“Banks should acquaint de- 
positors with these changes and 
the benefits to them to be 
derived from the new proced- 
ure. 

“Upon adoption of the new 


Public Relations Book 
Gets Wide Distribution 


Seventeen state bankers as- 
sociations have made available 
to their member banks the 
booklet entitled ‘‘ Public Rela- 
tions Is Up to You,” originally 
published by the New York 
State Bankers Association and 
reprinted a few months ago 
for national distribution by the 
Public Relations Council of 
the A.B.A. 

This booklet is in two colors 
and presents in cartoon tech- 
nique the basic principles of 
customer relations. 


protest practice, banks should 
bear in mind that on items of 
$500 or under, the certificate 
of the notary public will no 
longer be available as evidence 
of the facts of dishonor and 
that notice thereof has been 
given to parties secondarily 
liable. Items Should be handled 
in the same manner that items 
$100 or under have heretofore 
been handled.” 


CALENDAR 


American Bankers Association 


14-15 


New Insurance Policy 
Release Form Is Ready 


A new form to be used fo, 
the release of a life insurang 
policy assigned to a bank a 
collateral to a loan has bee 
prepared and approved by th 
Bank Management Commis. 
sion of the American Banker 
Association and a sample sen; 
to each member bank. 

The release is designed fo, 
use in connection with the 
Commission’s standard life ip. 
surance assignment form No, 
10, prepared some years ago 
and in wide use. Hitherto, al. 
though there was a recognized 
need, no standard release form 
was available. 


Library Gets 17 Theses 


Seventeen new theses by 
members of the 1947 Class of 
The Graduate School of Bank. 
ing have been approved for 
addition to the library of the 
American Bankers Association. 
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* Joint Meeting. 


American Institute of Banking, Executive Council, 
Mid-Winter Meeting, Washington Youree Hotel, 
Shreveport, La. 

Trust Conference, Waldorf-Astoria, 
Consumer Credit Conference, Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

American Institute of Banking, Annual Conven- 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Graduate School of Banking, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
Annual Convention, Detroit, Michigan 


State Associations 


Wisconsin, Mid-Winter Meeting, Schroeder Hotel, 
Milwaukee 

New York, Mid-Winter Conference, 
Astoria, N. Y. 

Connecticut, Mid-Winter Meeting, Hotel Taft, 
New Haven 

Ohio, Mid-Winter Meeting, Columbus 

Ohio, Consumer Credit Conference, Columbus 
Florida, Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Petersburg 
Missouri, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis 
Massachusetts, New Ocean House, Swampscott 
New Mexico, Nickson Hotel, Roswell 

Oklahoma, Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City 

South Carolina, Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach 
Mississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 

Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis 

Delaware, Wilmington Country Club, Wilmington 
New Jersey, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City 
North Carolina, The Carolina, Pinehurst 
Pennsylvania, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 

Texas, The Gunter Hotel, San Antonio 

Ohio, Neil House, Columbus 

District of Columbia, The Greenbrier Hotel, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

Illinois, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago 

New Hampshire, Hotel Wentworth, Portsmouth 
Idaho, Challenger Inn, Sun Valley 

Colorado, Glenwood Springs, Hotel Colorado 
Washington, Empress Hotel, Victoria, B. C. 
North Dakota, Twin Cities 

South Dakota, Twin Cities 

Rhode Island, Director’s Room, Industrial Trust 
Company, Providence 


Waldorf- 


16-17 
18-19 
21-23 
24-26 
25-27 
5-7 


3-4 
25-27 


Minnesota, Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis 
Vermont, Equinox House, Manchester 
Wisconsin, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 
Michigan, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island 

Maine, Poland Springs House, Poland Springs 
West Virginia, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs 

Vermont, Fall Meeting, Wanmeck Hotel, Jefferson 
Iowa, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines 


Other Organizations 


National Thrift Week 
Savings Banks Association of the State of New 
YS Mid-Winter Conference, Hotel Biltmore, 


New York State Savings and Loan League, Semi- 
Annual Meeting, Hotel Commodore, N. Y. 
National Association of Bank Auditors and Comp- 
trollers, Eastern Regional Conference, William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

National Association of Bank Auditors and Comp- 
trollers, Mid-Continent Regional Conference, 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, Tex. 

Association of Reserve City Bankers, Hotel Del 
Coronado, Coronado Beach, California 

National Association of Bank Auditors‘and Comp- 
trollers, Western Regional Conference, Biltmore 
Hotel, Los Angeles 

American Industrial Bankers Association, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 
Savings and Loan League, Atlantic City, 


National Association of ee Savings Banks, 
Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Pacific Coast School of Banking, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Wash. 


Central States School of Banking, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisc. 

New York State Savings & Loan League, Saranac 
Inn, Saranac, N. Y. 

Savings Banks Association of Maine, Poland 
Springs House, Poland Springs, Me. 

Savii Banks Association of Connecticut, Equi- 
nox House, Manchester, Conn. 

National Association of Bank Auditors and Comp- 
trollers, Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 


Financial Public Relations Association, Hollywood 
Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla 
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in Chicago 


FOR WORLD-WIDE BANKING 


On every type of foreign trade and finance, 
including the remittance of funds, the sale of 
commercial and travelers’ letters of credit, 
the handling of foreign collections, and the 
purchase and sale of exchange, the officers of 
our Foreign Banking Department are prepared 
to render advice based on long experience. 


A competent and thoroughly trained staff will 
be pleased to discuss your particular foreign 
trade problems with you and handle your 
international transactions. 


Calls or correspondence are invited. 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Building with Chicago and the Nation Since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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CHECK CERTIFIER 


Protection against forgery and alteration 
atforded by the SECURITY CERTIFIER is of 
inestimable value to the Benk and its 
depositors. There are many cases of 
record of forgery of rubber stamped 


jes ma: 
ey! 


event warping and to 
render ageless service. Uied by leading banks 
throughout the country. 


SECURITY CERTIFIER COMPANY 


5 Beekman Street New York 7, N. Y. 


Know Today’s Coin Values 


“GUIDEBOOK OF U. S. COINS” 


Authoritatively 
1616 to 1947. 


justrated. x n. 
stamped board cover. Price, Post- 


paid for cash with order. 


TREASURE CHEST, 617 Main St., Racine 1, Wis. 


Do Your Directors Read BANKING’S 


Newsletter? 


A staff of experts weighs factors in the national 
economic picture and the results are presented 
monthly in Banxino’s Newsletter. 

Pro} legislation affecting banking; for- 
eign aid; domestic issues, such as prices and 
housing; estate and 
mortgage finance; Treasury nci 
these and more are examined for a monthly 
summary of current and future trends. 


NE major line: of communication 

between the American Bankers 
Association and its 16,000 members is 
the United States Post Office. 

Using the mails as its messenger, the 
A.B.A. sends annually to each bank 
the reports, studies and communica- 
tions that tell about the work and a- 
chievements of its councils, commis- 
sions, divisions and committees. In the 
course of a year perhaps 100 pieces of 
printed or mimeographed material, 
together with letters that carry im- 
portant Association messages, are sent 
to the banks from the A.B.A. offices. 

In recent years the Association has 
been providing its members with an 
increasing amount of information on all 
phases of bank operations; indeed, 
numerous foreign banks have recently 
taken memberships, paying substantial 
dues so that they might receive the 
publications bearing the Association’s 
imprint. 


The Bank’s Address Is Used 


_ Perhaps it’s a bank management 
booklet on operating aids or a useful 
study of comparative ratios. Again, the 
postman brings—usually in an envelope 
addressed to the bank rather than to 
an individual—the latest report on 
farm land price trends, a soil conserva- 
tion manual, a booklet on cost analysis, 
a consumer credit study, suggestions 
for making instalment loans to small 
business, information on a trust prob- 
lem, a school savings guide, or signifi- 
cant statistics on individual savings. 

What happens to the A.B.A. mail when 
it reaches your bank? Does it move 


promptly to the proper officer or depart- 
ment? 


These aren’t hypothetical queries, 
and banks may be interested in finding 
the answers for their own satisfaction 
and advantage. 

In fact, the question of “penetra- 
tion” of Association material—that is, 
its intra-bank distribution to the per- 


sons it most directly concerns—is 4 
very practical one. The A.B.A. is fre. 
quently told by a bank officer: 

“Why, I seldom see any of the in- 
formation the A.B.A. sends out.” Or, 
“T didn’t get that report.” 

In each case the answer is, “ Well, 
somebody in your bank gets the Associa- 
tion mail. Somebody got that report.” 


It’s the Distribution Method 

As mentioned above, A.B.A. material 
(with the exception of personal letters), 
is sent to the bank in the latter’s name 
rather than to an individual. It has 
been found that less confusion results 
from this practice because personnel 
frequently changes. But inquiry dis 
closes that internal distribution methods 
often result in valuable and immediate. 
ly useful information being mislaid or 
even lost. 

One banker, for example, recently 
wrote that he had received no notice of 
the A.B.A’s 1947 annual convention, 
an event in which he was much in- 
terested. It happened that the advance 
notice of the meeting had been sent, as 
usual, to all member banks several 
months before the convention; this 
banker—the president of his bank— 
had missed that particularly important 
piece of mail, as well as supplementary 
information that followed it. 


‘ 


Banxk1ncG asked Bankers Trust Com- 
pany of New York how it handled the 
mail it receives from the Association. 
Harold Marshall, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, reported that the A.B.A. studies, 
reports and analyses are delivered by 
the bank’s incoming mail department 
to the library department. Obviously, 
many banks do not have their own 
libraries; but in the belief that the 
method used by this large institution 
can be adapted to others’ internal 
organization, an account of Bankers’ 
method is herewith reported: 
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The bank’s library staff catalogues 
al) A.B.A. items. When one seems to be 
of permanent value, additional copies 
are procured; at least one copy is held 
in the library. 

The librarians screen new material 
for its possible interest to the officers 
and then put it into the channels of 
distribution, stamping on each piece 
the notation, “You May Be Interested 
in This New Acquisition to the Library.” 

Material relating’ to an industry is 
circulated among the credit department 
men particularly interested in that line. 
Items that concern a geographical sec- 
tion of the country are passed among 
the banking department officers as- 
signed to that territory. Material on a 
departmental function is marked for 
the special attention of a key man in 
the department concerned. 


Officers’ Interests Recorded 


The library staff keeps a record of the | 


officers’ interests and routes directly to 
them all A.B.A. reports, studies, etc., 


that are in line with their specialties. | 


When Association material is of 
particular importance or timeliness it is 
briefly described in a memorandum to 
all officers. When there appears to be 
general interest in a subject, enough 
copies are obtained to fill the needs of 
every department head in the bank for 
distribution to each officer in the de- 

t. 

“In this way,” says Mr. Marshall, 
“we feel that every officer in the bank 
is apprised of the valuable information 
that is being made available to this in- 
stitution by virtue of its membership 
in the American Bankers Association. 
At the same time, there is no waste 
motion or effort in broadly disseminat- 
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“Our bank must have gone broke! They sent 
back all our checks marked ‘No Funds’,” 
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ing material that is of comparatively 
little interest to some officers. 

“The retention by our library of 
copies assures that all material is avail- 
able at all times to every member of the 
staff.” 

Many banks, of course, function not 
only without a library but without an 
“incoming mail department.” However, 
somebody—whether the bank is large 
or small—looks over the postman’s 
daily deliveries, and, as one banker 
remarked, that person can help his 
bank immeasurably by seeing that mail 
from the American Bankers Associa- 
tion goes to the right person promptly. 


Some modern architect is going to de- 
sign a home that consists of a garage, put- 
ting green and a bedroom. 


The trouble in history with big stand- 
ing armies is that they grow tired of 
standing and want to go somewhere. 


The world is not only growing smaller, 
but the rocket guns shoot farther. 


We wonder why a woman asks so 
many questions if she has such wonder- 
ful intuition. 


T COSTS you nothing to have our Investment 
Division operate your bond portfolio. And using 
the American National as your purchasing and selling 
agent frequently saves or makes money for your bank. 


Here’s the reason: When we buy or sell Govern- 


ment, state or municipal securities for your account 


these transactions are executed in the open market to 
give you full advantage of the best available prices. 

There is no charge for this service. You decide what 
is to be bought or sold—we handle the details. 


In completing transactions, and in the analysis of 


your bank’s holdings, the diversified experience of our 


Investment Division is completely at your disposal. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


LA SALLE STREET AT WASHINGTON 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Savings Promotion and Investment 


*"Yes” and “No” 


HOULD banks promote savings now? 
This question, asked in a survey 
conducted among banks in the six 

southeastern states, brought an almost 
equal division of “Yes” and “No.” 
The replies from more than 400 banks 
in Florida, Georgia, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina, disclosed not only considerable 
indecision, but an interesting variety 
of reasons pro and con. 

Some bankers exclaimed, “I wish I 
knew!” Others reported that the ques- 
tion was a subject of dispute in the 
bank, and several said their directorates 
were split on the issue. 

Banks answering “Yes, we should 
promote savings,” gave a number of 
main reasons for their position: Savings 
deposits are stable. Thrift helps curb 
inflation. The bank has an obligation 
to its community. The savings depositor 
brings other business to the bank. The 
time is coming when banks will need 
deposits. Banks must not let competi- 
tion take from them the leadership 
in thrift promotion. 

Reasons on the “‘ No” side included: 
We have all the savings accounts we 
can handle. We’re not making money 
on savings deposits. There are not 
enough loans available as outlets for 
the money. The ratio of time deposits 
to total deposits is too high. Promotion 
attracts large accounts that are not 
true thrift deposits. 

Bankers included in the survey, 
which was made by John B. Mack, Jr., 
manager of the A. B. A. Advertising 
Department, were also asked whether 
they advertised for savings in 1947 and 
whether they planned to do so in 1948. 
There was a plurality of negative an- 
swers to each question: 363 banks did 
not advertise for savings in 1947 against 
197 that did; 312 said they would not 
advertise in the new year, whereas 223 
would. 


On the other hand, answering the 
question “Do you feel that it’s im- 
portant for banks to advertise savings 
at this time?”, 276 banks said “yes” 
and 171 said “No.” 

A query as to the percentage of total 
advertising expenditure devoted to 
savings in 1947 brought the general 
answer that this banking service got 
less than 10 percent of the appropriation 
in half the banks, 10 to 25 percent in 
a third, and the rest varied amounts 
up to 100 percent in three banks. 

Four hundred and two banks reported 
paying 1 percent interest on savings 
money, while 46 paid 14 percent and 
44 paid 2 percent. 

Five hundred and nine of the banks 
replying have savings accounts; 65 
do not. 


Tailored Investment Policy 


The necessity of making a thorough 
study of deposits before an over-all, 
intelligent investment policy can be 
adopted was emphasized by W. W. 
McEachern, executive vice-president of 
The Bank of Virginia, in a talk to the 
southern bankers’ conference conducted 
by the A.B.A. at Augusta, Georgia. 

“Each bank’s investment policy,” he 
said, “must be tailored to its deposit 


structure. The fundamentals may | 
the same, but the distribution of inve 
ments will vary with the known § 
bility or vulnerability of each 
deposits and the economic stability; 
the community served. Bs 

“In our bank we recognized thes 
fundamental principles years ago and 
began to analyze and study our deposit 
structure. We believe that the majority 
of our total savings deposits are stable 
because 51.79 percent of the dollar 
amount is made up of accounts with 
balances from $1 to $2,499.99, repre. 
senting 89.8 percent of the total number 
of accounts. In dollar amount, 24.4% 
percent of our total savings is in ac- 
counts from $2,500 to $4,999.99, repre- 
sented by only 7.6 percent of the total 
number of accounts. Only 19.73 percent 
of the dollar amount is in accounts with 
balances over $5,000.” 

Each bank doing a savings business, 
said Mr. McEachern, should include 
a certain amount of governments in its 
portfolio as a primary bond reserve. 

“But do not depend upon them to 
yield large profits,” he continued, “for 
it is doubtful that they will ‘yield a 
large net return after taxes if you apply 
the acid test of true cost accounting 
and analysis to find your money cost. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 90) 


CAN YOU READ THIS REBUS * 


From “The School 
Saver,” a quarter- 
ly newspaper pub- i? 
lished by the A.B.A. 

Savings Division as 
an aid to thrift 
promotion among 

young people 
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a in a well-managed bank, costly procedures 
are likely to grow, unnoticed, and become so 
habitual that no one but top management will 
question them. Here is where analysis and sim- 
plification pay real dividends. 


Consider the experience of Lincoln National 
Bank and Trust Co., Syracuse, N. Y. Top man- 
agement initiated a survey of operations and, 
in consultation with Remington Rand Manage- 
ment Analysts, made an internal audit of pro- 
cedures involving the Customers Information 
File. This study covered such important func- 
tions as opening and closing accounts, answering 
credit inquiries, and handling changes of address 
for 35,000 customers. 


Results were startling. Simplified procedures 
pointed the way to an overall saving of 41% in 
operations, inspections and storages, and a 53% 


* 
MANAGEMENT 


SIMPLIFIES WORK 


at Lincoln National Bank 
and Trust Company 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Streamlined procedures simplify operations—eliminate unnec- 
essary complications in flow of paper work. Heart of the system 
is the Customers Information File, shown in photo at left, above. 


saving in transportation of papers. The Kardex 
Customers Information File now functions as 
the clearing house of all information concerning 
depositors—a centralized control, coordinating 
action in all departments. 


The accomplishment of this progressive bank 
indicates how your bank may cut costs and im- 
prove procedures. Remington Rand offers you 
the experience of a nationwide organization 
devoted to simplifying business and banking 
systems. Valuable research data are available on 
systems used to advantage by other organiza- 
tions. For detailed facts on work simplification 
write Remington Rand Inc., Systems Division, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


You Pay the Check | 
for Cost-Heavy Systems! 
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(Contmven PAGE 88) 

“In the purchase of municipals as 
_ savings investments, one must buy top 
’ quality bonds only, with a long un- 
broken record of meeting their obliga- 
tions promptly, both as to principal and 
interest,” the speaker advised. 

“During recent months, the spread 
in yield between high grade corporate 
bonds and government issues has been 
widening. This naturally has attracted 
the attention of bankers and individual 
investors alike. Both are interested in 
a higher yield in these days of rising 
costs. 

“The transition period in the money 
markets has caused yields to rise sharply 


PROSPECT, MONTANA 
has no bank 


GOLD, PENNSYLVANIA 
has no bank 


on corporate bonds. The reaction of 
buyers to new issues indicates a possible 
trend of higher yields for the immediate 
future on triple A or lower-rated bonds. 
The yield spread between governments 
and corporates will no doubt widen 
considerably more. 

“A note of caution might be in order: 
the higher the yield, the greater the risk. 

“Great care should be exercised in 
the purchase of corporates as savings 
investments. Oftentimes corporations 
over-expand in boom times and default 
in depressions.” 

“We do not hesitate to recommend 
the investment of a percentage of your 
savings funds in consumer loans,’”’ Mr. 


you're searching for a 
brighter El Dorado in your 
correspondent affairs, stop 
in for a friendly visit at 
Boatmen’s National Bank. 
Our officers will be glad 
to give you their assistance 
and the benefits of their 
wide experience in corre- 
spondent matters. Compe- 
tent advice and ready 
service may help you strike 
gold under the St. Louis 
rainbow. 


..- but ST. LOWS has 


Boatmen’s . 


NATIONAL BANK 


Oldest Bank West of the Mississippi 


BROADWAY & OLIVE « 


ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


McEachern said, “and it is hardly 
necessary to comment on the sound 
of home modernization loans.” 


Use of Bank Services 


Surveys made over the past sevenj 
years “prove conclusively that th 
public is favorable to banks in direg 
proportion to its use of bank services” 
A.B.A. Savings Division President L, 4 
Tobie told the southern bankers. 

Mr. Tobie, president of the Merida, 
(Connecticut) Savings Bank, said tha 


among those who had no contacts with 
banks 


“Of those who had one contact— 
usually a savings account—there wy 
a smaller proportion favoring goven- 
ment ownership,” he continued, 
“Among those with two contacts- 
usually a savings account and a com 
mercial account—there was little in 
terest in government ownership. Amon 
those with three or more contacts, in- 
cluding mortgage or commercial loans, 
there was no interest. That is significant, 

“The banks of Great Britain neve 
were banks of the people. They did not 
want to be bothered with savings an 
small banking business; and in ther 
development as banks serving only 
large vested interests they paved th 
way for the nationalization of banking 
in Great Britain.” 

Mr. Tobie recalled that a recent 
public opinion survey in this county 
showed 22 percent of the population 
favoring nationalization of banks. 

“This is a better showing than om 
made some years ago when 45 percent 
favored nationalization,” he said 
“However, if it is 22 percent in relative 
ly good times, we ought to worry about 
what it will be at the bottom of the 
cycle when bankers are always blamel 
for most of the economic ills. Our best 
security against nationalization lies i 
the way in which each bank conduct 
its business.” 


"Friendly Bank” 


The SEATTLE-First NATIONAL 
has launched a new advertising calt 
paign to promote the services offered 
by its 43 offices in the State of Was 
ington. 

Weekly ads are running over a # 
months’ period in metropolitan an 
community papers in Seattle, and # 
dailies and weeklies in the cities 
towns where the bank has branclts 
Photographs illustrate the copy them 
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which cover such services as banking 
by mail, checks, trust department, 
foreign trade and consumer credit. The 
text of each ad emphasizes that the 
Seattle-First is a “friendly bank.” 
Supporting the newspaper campaign 
isa schedule of outdoor posters, car and 
bus cards, and a radio schedule. State- 
ment enclosures are also being used. 


Pension Plan for Corre- 
spondents 


The First NATIONAL BANK OF 
Mempuis is offering to correspondent 
banks the opportunity of participating 
in its retirement pension and insurance 
plan. Correspondents are thus able to 
obtain full coverage for their personnel 
without the heavy ‘initial and 
intricate routine that would be involved 
in setting up plans of their own. Any 
correspondent, regardless of the number 
of its eligible employees, may qualify. 

The plan provides a trust fund that 
utilizes the medium of a life insurance 
company for furnishing the insurance 
protection and retirement annuities. 
Pension benefits are determined by 
salary and years of service. The.entire 
cost is borne by the bank. 


One City’s Industries 


Harvarp Trust Company of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, is publishing 
a series of folders saluting the city’s 
many and varied industries. 

Entitled “From Cambridge,” the 
little leaflets tell interesting stories 
about the businesses. There’s one on 
a chemical company’s manufacture of 
meteorological balloons, another on a 
new man-made silk process, and a third 
on a compression still for making fresh 
water out of sea water. 

“Proud for centuries of its reputation 
as a university city,” says President 
Robert R. Duncan, “Cambridge can 
today take equal pride in its position 
as a pacemaker in industrial progress. 
Under the leadership of its great uni- 
versities, Cambridge has become a 
center of scientific knowledge second to 
none in the world. The city’s alert 
manufacturers have been quick to 
adopt and develop the new techniques, 
new processes and new products toward 
which the city’s pioneering research 
men are always pointing the way. 

“The Harvarp Trust Company, 
serving this community since 1860, 
salutes the men and the firms whose 
adventurous intelligence is sending so 
much that is new and useful ‘From 
Cambridge’ to the world.” 

The folders, printed in two colors 
and attractively illustrated, tell the 
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reader that the Harvard Trust is “con- 
tributing constructive assistance to 
business” and “fulfilling every re- 
sponsibility to the public.” 


In Old Virginia 


Giant photo murals of Danville, 
Virginia, and her industries provide 
the background for the banking services 
the AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK AND 
Trust Company of that city is now 
performing in its new home. 

The murals, on the walls of the bank- 


ing flodr, are reproduced in a brochure 
the bank recently published. They show 
a herd of cattle, a field of tobacco, a 
traditional log-barn where the leaf is 
cured, a tobacco warehouse, an air view 
of Danville’s business section, its two 
junior colleges for girls, a scene in a 
textile mill, the public library, and a 
power dam. 

Each reproduction in the brochure is 
accompanied by a brief, informal de- 
scription of the activity or place pic- 
tured. 
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One of the new 
private rooms 
for customers in 
the Rockefeller 
Center branch 
of the Chemical 


BANCO DE CREDITO 


DEL PERU 


HEAD OFFICE: LIMA 


Capital $/.22,000,000.00 
Reserves S/.37,523,803.73 


Consult us for Prompt and Reliable Information about Peru 


Through our 39 Branches situated in the most im- 
portant commercial centres, and our Agents in 
all other towns in the Republic, we are in close 
touch with every phase of economic activity in Peru, 
and thus are well equipped to render helpful serv- 
ice to all. American institutions interested in Peru. 


Peru’s Oldest National Commercial Bank 


Established in 1889 


RECEIVING can mean RESELLING 


Time Payments, presented with Allison's Payment Coupon Books, 


involve no writing—no hunting or 
bookkeeping. Just stamp the stub 
and the job is done. 


Customers like this NO WAITING 


selecting cards—no window 
“paid,” detach the coupon 


SERVICE. You'll like it, too, 


because it is conducive to repeat business, which, in turn, is vital 
to Consumer Credit growth and profits. 
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at Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


For the Customers’ Convenience 


The enlarged Rockefeller Cente, 
branch of the CHEMICAL Bank § 
Trust Company in New York has foy 
private offices for the use of out. 
town customers and friends who neg 
a temporary headquarters where 
can write letters, hold conferences and 
transact business with all the gp. 
veniences of a modern office at their 


. disposal. The services of a secretary 


are also provided. 

Another feature of the recently e. 
panded branch is a customers’ lounge 
This comfortably furnished section of 
the main lobby, provided with maga. 
zines and easy chairs, offers patrons 
a place to meet friends and to relax 
during shopping expeditions or other 
trips in busy midtown Manhattan. 

The branch, which provides complete 
banking service, has been fully modem- 
ized. Glass is used extensively, espe. 
cially in the lobby. Special facilities for 
cashing payroll checks are provided 
in the basement. 


Billion Dollar Story 


The Bank oF MontTREAL tells the 
story of its year’s work in two adver 
tisements—one, the formal statement 
published in a few metropolitan papers 
and the financial press, the other a 
popular version appearing in some 30) 
papers across Canada. 

This year the latter.ad was headed 
“More Than a Million Canadians 
Wrote This Billion-Dollar Story.” Part 
of the text was a friendly, geneml 
report, illustrated with small sketches, 
on what the bank does with depositor’ 
dollars. 

The remainder of the copy was 4 
popularized explanation of the items 
on the balance sheet. 


Bank Flower Show 


The Bristot (Connecticut) SAvines 
BANK has revived a popular event—al 
annual chrysanthemum show. 

At the height of the flower’s 19! 
season more than 50 varieties of garden 
chrysanthemums, provided by Bristol 
Nurseries, Inc., and arranged by a local 
florist, were displayed at the bank. It 
was the largest exhibit of the blossoms 
ever shown in the downtown area d 
Bristol and attracted large crowds. 

Chrysanthemums in baskets and 
vases stood on the tellers’ and custom 
ers’ counters, along the balcony, and 
on the desks and floor in the officers 
quarters. The bank was open one eve 
ning so that flower lovers who could 
spare no time.during the day might 
have an opportunity to see the display 
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—and many took advantage of it. 

For a number of years prior to the 
war the show was an annual affair, and 
people came from far beyond Bristol 
to see it. This was the first show since 
the war. 


Pennsylvania Week 


The Easton (Pennsylvania) Na- 
TIONAL BANK gave “Pennsylvania 
Week” a friendly boost by displaying 
in its lobby the products of seven local 
manufacturers. Customers of the bank 
were much interested and the displays 
attracted wide attention. 

The “week” was sponsored by the 
Pennsylvania Department of Com- 
merce as a means of teaching Pennsyl- 
vanians about their state and of at- 
tracting new industries. As its contribu- 
tion to the observance, the bank invited 
a few Easton industries to exhibit on 
the banking floor some of the products 
made in the city. It also promoted the 
week in newspaper advertising and on 
its radio program. 


For Special Occasions 


Corn EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
AND Trust Company of Philadelphia is 
offering a new service to customers 
who wish to make gifts of currency to 
commemorate certain occasions. The 
bank offers for sale, at a nominal price, 
a set of seven “remembrance en- 
velopes,” each embossed in gold on 
white paper. Inside is an enclosure 
envelope, with a cut-out space that 
frames the portrait on the inserted bill. 
The outer envelopes are variously 
labelled “Best Wishes,” “Birthday 
Greetings,” “In Appreciation,” “Con- 
gratulations,” “A Shower of Good 
Wishes,” “Wedding Congratulations,” 
and “Something for the Baby.” 

CENTRAL BANK OF OAKLAND, Cali- 
fornia, sells a lithographed check to 
customers who want to remember, with 
a gift of money, such special occasions 
as Christmas, Mother’s day, birthdays, 
weddings, etc. Sold in the same manner 
as cashier’s checks, they are enclosed 
in glassine containers. Mailing enve- 
lopes are provided. 


Branch Manager Meetings 


Twice a year the branch managers of 
the NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, 
Seattle, get together with executive 
officers of the bank for a one-day dis- 
cussion of business, banking, credit and 
operational problems. The bank reports 
that these sessions are valuable in keep- 
ing the organization closely integrated 
and in implementing the daily individ- 
ual contacts between branch and head 
office personnel. 
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At the last semi-annual conference of National Bank of Commerce branch managers 
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E SERVICE AT S OFFICES IN METROPOLITAN A 


FAST: DEPENDABLE 


COOPERATIVE 


WIN NEW FRIENDS 


FOR YOUR BANK 


SCHOOL SAVINGS under our expert guid- 
~~ makes valuable contacts with jyoung 
peopie 


A COMPLETE PROGRAM 
FOR BANKS AND SCHOOLS 


SIMPLIFIED PLAN « « « LOW COST OPERATION 


Consultation costs you nothing — Will save you much. Our 
program is designed to meet your local situation. Write to— 


EDUCATIONAL THRIFT SERVICE 


iNCORPORATE.D 
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At the most recent meeting, Presi- 
dent Andrew Price, who has returned 
to his desk after a long illness, ad- 
monished the managers and other of- 
ficers to be alert to changing conditions. 


Bank Salutes Live Stock Show 


The AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK & 
Trust Company of Chicago saluted the 
recent International Live Stock Exposi- 
tion with a lobby display of model draft 
and saddle horses carved from wood. 
The center piece was a red road coach 
drawn by four hackney horses. The 
models came from the collection of 
M. B. Mervis of Oaks Farm, Barrington, 
Illinois. 


Scale models of Per- 
cherons, Belgians, 
Clydesdales, Arabians, 
Palominos, Irish hunt- 


ers and hackney ponies 
were included in the 
American National 
Bank’s exhibit at 
Chicago 


In years past many a farm lad has for- 
saken the farm in search of a less arduous 


means of ing a livelihood. Lately 
modern farm machinery has progressed a 
long way toward the elimination of time 


msuming and “back breaking” jobs 
that all farmers considered out and out 
drudgery. To get the job done in a hurry 
with a minimum of work MINNE- 
APOLIS-MOLINE has designed and pro- 
duced a well rounded line of MODERN 
MACHINERY. There is still plenty of hard 
work on most farms and therefore Minne- 
apolis-Moline is doing its utmost to pro- 
duce more and more modern machinery 
so that the farmer may overcome most of 
the and of his 
MISSION in supplyin ever Increasing 
demand for food fibre. 
ers are cooperating with MM 
Dealers in the extension of counsel and 
credit to i 
chase of 


MINNEAPOLIS - MOLINE POWER IMPLEMENT COMPANY 


1, 


NNESOTA 


News About Banks 


The Frrst NATIONAL BANK of Lak 
Forest, Illinois, celebrated its 40th 
anniversary with an open house for 
residents of the communities it serves, 
There was a free movie for youngster 
at a local theater. 


The CrtizEns NATIONAL BANK and 
the Crrizens Trust and Savincs Baxx 
of Evansville, Indiana, have been com- 
bined into an institution known as Tm 
Crr1zENS NATIONAL BANK OF EVANs- 
VILLE. F. J. Bernhardt, president of the 
former national bank, is president of the 
new institution. 


THe Union Trust COMPANY 0? 
RocHESTER, New York, is observing the 
completion of 50 years of combined 
banking and trust service. Although the 
bank is 94 years old (it was established 
in 1853 as the Union Bank of Roches 
ter), it was not until December 189 
that a state charter was granted em- 
powering it to engage in general bank- 
ing and trust business. The bank has 
operated continuously under the present 
name since that time. 


Cxicaco TERMINAL NATIONAL 
is using 24 spots a week on three radio 
stations to promote savings accounts, 
personal checking accounts, personal 
and real estate loans, and other serv- 
ices. The schedule runs for 13 weeks. 


CuaseE NATIONAL Bank of New York 
opened a Tokyo branch on December 1. 
James P. Duddy is the manager. 


The NortHEern Trust Company ol 
Chicago has a new booklet, “Fifty 
Suggested Services for Correspondent 
Banks,” which shows how banks can 
use its various departments. 


The NaTIoNnaL Bank oF TuLsa plans 
to install an escalator in its block-long 
lobby. 
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MobERN MACHIN 
| ODERN A NES 
a \ 
AND MEN WITH A MISSION 
RSS SSS The farmer like any other businessman 
WARS hires help, buys machinery, makes plans, 
wie WSS schedules his work, processes and markets 
produce. In addition he coordinates 
all the intricate details for running the 
farm so he is the executive manager of 
his business as well. This is a large and 
> 
i 
4 
w= pendable, economical “‘machine tools’ of 
her the industry that is basic to our present 


New Issues-1947 


Purchased and Offered by Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. alone or with associates” 


{ Over $600,000} 


$3,000,000 AK 

700,000 
15,354,000 4 
11,090,000 


20,000,000 
22,868,000 


10,000,000 
10,000,000 


695,000 
8,000,000 


1,000,000 


681,000 
917,000 
1,100,000 
1,500,000 
625,000 
1,280,000 
1,200,000 

tt 300,000,000 


tt 19,000,000 
t 1,000,000 
t 645,000 
t 4,000,000 
tt 230,000,000 


700,000 
10,000,000 
2,800,000 
1,000,000 


5,250,000 


42,000,000 
900,000 
650,000 

tt 10,000,000 
900,000 
7,000,000 


1,500,000 T. 


t 890,000 
t 1,000,000 
2,000,000 
t 900,000 
t 1,080,000 


CITY SCHOOL DIST., O. 
Due 1948-69 


ALLIANCE, O., CITY OF 
1%4% Bonds, Due 1948-68 
ATLANTA, GA., CITY OF 
1%% Bonds, Due 1952-76 
BOSTON, MASS., CITY OF 
1%, 1%, 2% & 3% Bonds, Due 1948-62 & 1992 
6 78, 0.79, 0.83 & 0.86% Notes, Due 1947 
BOSTON METROPOLITAN DISTRICT 
1% % Bonds, Due 1948-72 
CALIFORNIA, STATE OF 
2% Veterans’ Bonds, Due 1949-68 
CENTRAL NEBRASKA PUBLIC POWER & 
IRRIGATION DISTRICT 
2, 2% & 2%& Elec. Rev. Bonds, Due 1953-77 
CHEEKTOWAGA, N. Y., UNION 
FREE SCHOOL DIST. No. 3 
2%% Bonds, Due 1948-77 
CLEVELAND, O., CITY OF 
1%2& 2%% Water Works Ext. 
First Mtge. Rev. Bonds, Due 1953-72 
CLEVELAND HEIGHTS CITY 
SCHOOL DISTRICT, O. 
1%4% Bonds, Due 1948-67 
COVINGTON, KY., CITY OF 
2%% Bonds, Due 1948-86 
DETROIT, MICH., CITY OF 
2 & 2%% Water Ref'g Due 
EL PASO COUNTY, C , SCHOO 
DIST. No. 11, 1% & Bonds, Due 949-69 
ELYRIA, O., CITY OF 
1% Bonds, Due 1948-72 
FRESNO, CAL., CITY OF 
1%% Bonds, Due 1948-70 
HAMMOND, INDIANA, SCHOOL CITY OF 
1.30 & Bonds, Due 1948-52 
HEMPSTEAD, N. Y., UNION FREE SCHOOL 
DIST. No. 4, 1.90% Bonds, Due 1948.74 
ILLINOIS, STATE OF 
LOUISIANA, STATE 
1% 1% & 3%2"%E Bonds, Due 1951-65 
LYNCHBURG, VA., CITY OF 
1.30% Bonds, ie 1948-67 
MANCHESTER, N. H., cITy OF 
1%% Bonds, Due 1948-67 
MIAMI, FLA., CITY OF 
2& 2%4% Water Rev. Bonds, Due 1950-75 
MICHIGAN, STATE OF 
1% & 1%% Veterans’ Bonds, Due 
1948-65 (2 issues) 
MIDDLEBOROUGH, > TOWN OF 
1% % Bonds, Due 1948-6 
MISSISSIPPI, STATE on 
2%, 2% & 244% Bonds, Due — 70 (2 issues) 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY, M 
2% & 2%% Bonds, Due 
NEW MEXICO, STATE OF 
1% % Debentures, Due 1957-58 


KLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., CITY OF 
1%, 1% & 4% Bonds, Due 1950-72 
OMAHA PUBLIC POWER DISTRICT, NEB. 
Electric Rev. Bonds, Due 1950-67 & 1977 
POMONA CITY SCHOOL DISTRICT, CAL. 
2% Bonds, Due 1948-67 
RENO, NEV., CITY OF 

1%4% Bonds, Due 1949-67 
SANITARY DISTRICT OF CHICAGO 
2%% Bonds, Due 1967 (Opt. 1950-66) 
SAN LEANDRO, CAL., CITY OF 
1% & 2%Bonds, Due 1948-77 
SEA WASH., CITY OF 
2% Lt. & Pr. Rev. Bonde, Due 1954-70 


FLA., CITY OF 
3% Hosp. R tfs., Due 1950-67 


TROY CITY ye 4 DISTRICT, O. 
2% Bonds, Due 1949-6. 

WAUSAU, WIS., cry OF 

1% Bonds, Due 1952-66 

WEST VIRGINIA, STATE OF 

1% & 14% Bonds, Due 1947-71 
WOOD RIVER TOWNSHIP, ILL. 

2% Bonds, Due 1950-67 

YONKERS, N. Y., CITY OF 

1.40% Bonds, Due 1948-57 


* Purchased or underwritten by Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. alone. 
Account beaded by Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc 


Amount of 
Issue 


tt$200,000,000 


t 
t 


11,000,000 


17,910,000 


4,000,000 
6,000,000 


16,800,000 


20,000,000 


90,000,000 


15,000,000 
10,000,000 
24,000,000 

6,000,000 
40,000,000 
22,200,000 


13,000,000 
125,000,000 
100,000,000 

12,500,000 

14,970,000 

40,000,000 


7,000,000 
15,000,000 


6,000,000 
8,000,000 


4,000,000 


46,360,000 
11,500,000 


Corporate 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY, 35 Year 234% Debentures, Due 1982 
ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
First Mtge. Bonds, 2%% Series Due 1977 
BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD EQUIP. 
MENT TRUST, Series S, T, U & W, 1%, 2 & 2%% 
Equip. Trust Crfs., Due 1948-57 . . 

CENTRAL MAINE POWER COMPANY 

First & Gen'l Mtge. Bonds, 314%, Due 1977. . . . 
CENTRAL POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY 
First Mtge. Bonds, Series B, 344%, Due 1977 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY EQUIP. 
MENT TRUSTS OF 1947, (5 issues) 142, 15%, & 2% 
Equip. Trust Cefs., Due 1948-57 


THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING 
COMPANY, First Mtge. Bonds, 3, Series due 1982 


CONSOLIDATED EDISON COMPANY OF NEW 
YORK, INC., First & Refg. Mtge. Bonds, 234 & 3% 
Series C & D (2 issues), Due 1972. . 
CUDAHY PACKING COMPANY 
First Mtge. S. F. Bonds, Series C, 254%, Due 1967 . 
FLORIDA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
314% Sinking Fund Debentures, Due 1972 
KENTUCKY UTILITIES COMPANY 
First Mtge. Bonds, Series A, 3%, Due 1977 .... 
MICHIGAN CONSOLIDATED GAS COMPANY 
First Mtge. Bonds, 24% Series due 1969 sce 
NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY, 35 Year 3% Debentures, Due 1982 . . 
NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD SECOND 
EQUIPMENT TRUST OF 1947 and EQUIPMENT 


TRUST OF 1948, (2 issues) 0 2% % Equip. Trust 
Cefs., Due 1948-58 


NEW YORK STATE ELECTRIC & GAS CORPOR. 
ATION, First Mtge. Bonds, 234% Series Due 1977 
NEW YORK TELEPHONE COMPANY 

Refg. Mtge., 234% Bonds, Series D, Due 1982 . . . 
PACIFIC TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COM. 
PANY, Forty Year 34% Debentures, Due 1987. . 
PEABODY COAL COMPANY 

First Mtge. S. F. Bonds, Series A, 4%, Due 1962 . . 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 
TRUST, SERIES R, 174% Eq. Tr. Crfs., Due 1948-62 
PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF COLORADO 
First Mtge. Bonds, 24% % Series Due 1977 

3% Conv. Debentures, Due 1962 

PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF INDIANA, 
INC., First Mtge. Bonds, Series G, 344%, Due 1977 
SOUTHERN COUNTIES GAS COMPANY OF 
CALIFORNIA, First Mtge. Bonds, 3%, Due 1977 . 
TEXAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 

First Mtge. Bonds, 3% Series Due 1977 ...... 


WISCONSIN PUBLIC SERVICE CORPORATION 
First Mtge. Bonds, 3%, Due 1977 


ADDITIONAL EQUIPMENT TRUST CERTIFI- 
CATES, VARIOUS ISSUES 
ADDITIONAL FIRST MORTGAGE UTILITY 
BONDS, VARIOUS ISSUES 


Send For Year-End Survey 


A concise yet comprehensive survey of activities 
and influences operating in the bond market as a 
whole—and in each major classification. Request 
your copy today, without obligation. Write for 
leaflet'KC-21. 


Underwriting 


Interest 


. $20,375,000 


6,625,000 


3,510,000 
4,000,000 
3,000,000 


5,670,000 
4,650,000 


12,800,000 
5,000,000 
3,200,000 
5,150,000 
2,800,000 
4,400,000 


2,600,000 
9,900,000 
25,325,000 
18,775,000 
2,550,000 
1,665,000 


8,550,000 
1,146,000 


3,000,000 
1,600,000 
2,000,000 


4,000,000 


14,790,000 
6,500,000 


tt Account beaded jointly by Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. and others 
* Te Dec. 17, 1947 


Descriptive circulars or prospectuses and current quotations will be 
supplied for any of the above securities upon request. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INC. 


123 S. LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 - 35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


January 1948 
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Keeping America Green 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


as-Boy Scouts, 4-H Clubs and Future 
Farmers of America in a forestry pro- 
gram. They are assisting in tree farms 
for local farmers through cooperation 
with county agricultural agents. Many 


are rendering outstanding service to 
Governor Caldwell’s program to ‘‘ Keep 
Florida Green.” They are cooperating 
and lending support to forest fire con- 
trol, as they are concerned about the 
fire losses in our forests each year, which 
are estimated to be $8 million. 
Opportunity is knocking at our door, 


and the forestry committee of the 
Florida Bankers Association wants our 
members to be ready to open the door 
and to assist in creating this new and 
additional wealth in Florida. 

We need assistance in our program in 
obtaining changes in banking laws re- 
stricting extensions of credit for forestry. 

The forestry program of the Florida 
Bankers Association, I believe, in the 
years ahead will prove to be one of our 
greatest activities. It is our hope that it 
will be extended throughout the nation. 
Already over 25 states have “‘Keep 
Green” movements within their for- 
estry services. 


For ninety years, in the strategic, central location of 


St. Louis, Mercantile-Commerce has played a major 


part in the economic and financial development of this 


city and the surrounding trade territory. 


Today, in the gateway city to the great Southwest, this 
bank is known throughout America for its facilities, 
experience and services to banks and bankers, business 


firms and individuals. Why not investigate all the ad- 


vantages of an account with Mercantile-Commerce in 


this important “central city’’? 


MERCANTILE 


Sai 


- COMMERCE 


Trust 
MISSOURI 


Member Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 


Sharing Profits 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49) 
understand the rules and then that the 
rules will not be changed. The split js 
made twice a year in cash. The amount 
each employee gets is determined by 
taking his total earnings for the gi. 
month period and dividing by the tot} 
payroll for the period. This gives th 
percentage of the profit for the ind. 
vidual worker. In this way an employee 
of but one month’s duration partic. 
pates in the plan and in the efforts of 
other employees to save and mak 
money for the bank. 

The first semi-annual cutting of the 
melon last July brought the bank work. 
ers a profit amounting to just a littl 
less than half of a month’s pay. The 
year-end disbursement, it is anticipated, 
will be close to double the amount of 
the July share. Wages and salaries inal] 
instances are comparable to those paid 
in other banks of the city, so the profit 
sharing is in no sense in lieu of wages, 
It is something which must be earned 
by extra effort. 


Results Not Measurable 


The bank frankly admits that it has 
no tangible way of measuring the effec. 


| tiveness of its program. There has been 


an improved attitude on the part of 
workers, but so has there been in the 
other banks which do not have the plan, 
to cite an example of the changing condi- 
tions during the past year which must 
be weighed in making an honest ap 
praisal of the plan alone. The fact is, 
the bank management never expected 
to be able to measure results as exactly 
as would be possible from an incentive 
pay system installed on a factory pr 
duction line. 

The decision to share profits was not 
a sudden inspiration or considered a 


“I want to open a charge account” 
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a complete program in itself for culti- 
vating employee-relations. Rather, it 
was added to spark a program which 
has been in operation for a number of 
years. In the broad program, the desire 
for security as well as profits has been 
provided for by giving employees of six 
months or longer life insurance protec- 
tion in the amount of $2,500, or $5,000 
if they are officers. Disability insurance 
cares for unexpected loss of work. When 
employees reach 65, they can retire on 
half pay. This phase of the program is 
almost as unique as the profit sharing 
plan, in that the bank pays the entire 
cost of the employee security program 
rather than requiring its employees to 
pay part of the cost as is the custom. 


A Stockholder Investment 


Whatever sacrifice stockholders may 
be making now in adding profit sharing 
to the employees’ program is looked 
upon as an investment for building an 
outstanding banking organization which 
in time will return the stockholders 
greater profits than ever before. 

It is not expected that the system 
will breed a staff of super-employees, 
nor does it replace the customary 
method of rewarding unusual ability 
by individual pay raises, but the system 
does encourage teamwork and greater 
interest in the bank’s progress. What 
football coach or bank manager has not 
dreamed of the victories that could be 
won with a closely-knit team, each 
member forgetting personal differences 
to work willingly and smartly for the 
whole team? That’s the kind of team 
the San Diego institution is building. 

A tuna fisherman stepping up to a 
teller’s cage to cash a check for his 
share of the catch after a 60-day trip 
gets more than the perfunctory accom- 
modation at the Security these days. 
In an aside, it might be explained that 


"I know it’s high, but the price includes 
insurance, in case you’re robbed on the way 
home” 


January 1948 


only those whose eyes have bulged at 
the size of these checks would believe 
the amount. Now, the teller who has 
made a point of knowing the customers 
will have a suggestion that will help 
the fisherman and the bank’s business 
at the same time. Many a new ac- 
count or an investment has been started 
that way. 

In the regular staff meetings of the 
bank a clerk shows no hesitation in 
making a constructive comment con- 
cerning some infraction of ‘the rules 
observed on the part of one of the of- 
ficers. The rules are accepted as neces- 
sary to the best interests of the bank 


and the clerk will police those interests 
whether a fellow worker or an executive 
is concerned. Things like that keep the 
whole team on its toes. 

It doesn’t take a lightning calculator 
to figure that there are substantial ad- 
ditional benefits going to employees in 
the form of insurance and profits. Still, 
Security Trust & Savings Bank figures 
that it pays off in the form of an effec- 
tive organization. An extra dividend 
from the investment is in the employees’ 
enthusiasm for the profit motive in 
business and their coolness towards the 
socialization of banking or any other 
business. 


BANK-NOTES THAT RELIEVE FATIGUE 


« 
\ 


Progressive banks the 
country over are finding that music 


makes the working day seem shorter and 


relaxes tensed nerves. Controlled from your own central 


station, the Radio-Phone Music Distribution System provides 


music when you want it . . . where you want it . . . to relieve fatigue 


and increase the efficiency of your personnel. Write for details. 


Kadto-Fhone Co 


MUSIC IN BUSINESS DIVISION 
230 S. Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


Banks and Bankers will find this 


institution especially well equipped to handle 


their Chicago accounts. Our complete facilities 


are at the disposal of all in need of this service. 


City NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 
208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


(MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP.) 
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World Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45) 


and the Reserve Bank of India, 2.04 
percent of the Fund’s gold. The Fund’s 
articles of agreement required that at 
the commencement of operations at 
least 40 percent of the gold be held in 
depositaries designated by the four 
members having quotas next largest 
to that of the United States: There is, 
however, no requirement that the Fund 
keep its gold in those depositaries in 
such proportions, once operations have 
commenced. 

Not all the Fund members, according 


to last official reports, have paid over 
to the Fund the gold required according 
to the articles of agreement. 

At the Bretton Woods Conference 
there was quite a to-do over the wording 
of the above-cited requirement in the 
articles of agreement. It was a battle 
over a comma. In the end the comma 
was omitted entirely, with the frank 
object of making the language weasel- 
worded. In its final form the wording is: 
“Tnitially at least one-half of the hold- 
ings of the Fund” etc. Had a comma 
been inserted after the word “least ” 
the articles would have been open to 
a different interpretation. 


You to this Sttuation 7? 


Construction costs are rising. Many an owner 
of property is faced with the danger of finding 
himself under-insured should he suffer a loss. 
Now is the time to check the amount of insur- 
ance you carry and to determine if it is in line 
with today’s building costs. 

We’d be glad to do what we can to help. 


THE PHOENIX INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Conn. 


The Connecticut Fire Ins. Co. Equitable Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Hartford, 15, Conn. Providence 3, R. I. 


Atlantic Fire Insurance Company 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Great Eastern Fire Insurance Co. 
White Plains, N. Y. 


The Central States Fire Ins. Co. 
Wichita 2, Kansas 


Minneapolis F. & M. Ins. Co. 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Reliance Insurance Company of Canada 
Montreal 1, Canada 


at Society: 


If it’s worth having 


it's worth saving for! 


Society Savings 


IN THE OF CLEVELAND 


Investment Market 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64) 


year, which compared with about $} 
billion in 1946 and $500 million in 1945, 
These figures exclude refunding issues, 
The greatest proportion of the funds g 
raised was used for the building of 
schools, hospitals, public buildings 
streets, highways, parks, sewer or water 
systems, garbage disposal plants, air. 
ports and transit facilities. Veterans 
benefit bond flotations, aggregating 
some $680 million in 1947, are likely to 
be still larger this year if all the obligs. 
tions authorized by voters last Novem. 
ber should be marketed. 

With some exceptions, new issues by 
state or local governments had a some. 
what better reception than corporate 
offerings. This, perhaps, is partly ex. 
plained by the ability of commercial 
banks to absorb municipals, but not in- 
dustrials, and thus the potentially 
greater market capacity for holding 
bonds until conditions have eased, 
Continuation of unsettled conditions is 
not ruled out by experts, especially if 
too many state and local bonds should 
be brought forth too fast, all other fac. 
tors being equal. 


Rise in Short Term Money 


The rise in the short term money 
curve, which has been discussed in these 
columns from time to time, received 
fresh impetus in recent weeks. Several 
New York banks made upward revisions 
in interest charges on all types of in- 
debtedness. For the first time since 1935 
one institution even increased its rate 
to prime commercial borrowers—which 
means the largest industrial concerns of 
the United States—from 14 to 1% 
percent. In addition to the prime rate, 
there has been, of course, a creeping up 
of charges throughout the short term 
area in other than the banking field. 

Since this has continued beyond 
August, as a result of a host of technical 
and inflationary pressures—this was the 
month when the Treasury first gave 
notice of yielding to higher certificate 
rates—the question arises again how 
long the fiscal authorities will be able to 
resist further increases in the short 
terms and how long before the long 
term 244 percent pattern would have to 
be broken. 

It is relatively easy to imagine, if in- 
flationary influences continue, that the 
spread in yields between governments 
and other obligations may widen further 
and the point might be reached whert 
the acquisition of Treasury 214s may bt 
much less attractive than in 1946 and 
1947. 
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Two-Way Channels of Personnel Information 


(CONTINUBD FROM PAGE 48) 
members in periodic and informal recre- 
ational or social functions encourages a 
freer exchange of opinions and ideas of 
mutual benefit. Certainly, such activi- 
ties give management the opportunity 
to observe firsthand, from an additional 
angle, the personnel attitude toward the 
management. 


4. Welfare Activities 


Bank people, like other human be- 
ings, have their share of personal trou- 
bles. Accidents happen to them. Illness 
comes to their families. They have 
marital difficulties, too, and housing 
problems plague them. They are not 
immune from tragic economic losses, 
nor are they exempt from worry over 
financial obligations and other responsi- 
bilities they must carry in their family 
and community relationships. 

All of these forces naturally affect 
bank staff members in their day-to-day 
business life. Their personal troubles 
can’t be left in a closet at home. 

Executive officers of many banks, 
without being paternalistic about it, 
show their concern over personal dif- 
ficulties of their employees by assigning 
specific welfare responsibilities to one or 
more well qualified individuals. Their 
duty is to assist staff members in find- 
ing solutions to their personal prob- 
lems. Of course, in order to be effective, 
a management policy and function of 
this kind must be known and under- 
stood by the employees. Its operation 
often requires a generous expenditure of 
interest, time, effort, and (frequently) 
money, but it definitely establishes an 
up-channel of information that may 
prove of great value to directors and 
executives in shaping future personnel 
policies in the institution. 


5. Job Analysis 


_In establishing and adjusting opera- 
tions and job routines, management 
strives to create working conditions 
conducive to satisfactory service pro- 
duction. One of the prime sources of 
facts bearing on working conditions and 
production is the employee himself. 
While the employee’s supervisor is sup- 
posed to know whether conditions and 
production are satisfactory, many exec- 
utives feel that the person on the job 
should be asked for his opinion. Job 
analysis is one of the ways in which this 
opinion can be expressed. 

In this process, the employee is in- 
vited to write a description of the duties 
he performs and give his ideas concern- 
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“Bank people have their share of troubles”. . . 


ing possible adjustments that might 
improve conditions and production. 
Where these employee job comments, 
together with the supervisor’s own 
comments, are periodically studied by 
top management, executives claim that 
they have developed one of the most 
beneficial lines of employee-manage- 
ment communication. 


6. Staff Training 


Regular merit or progress rating of 
staff members—conscientiously trying 
to determine the degree of competence 
shown by people on their jobs—reveals 
situations which require remedy in the 
form of training. 

A well constructed job training pro- 
gram, operating on the advanced as 
well as the beginner levels, provides 
another up-channel of information on 
employee attitudes, interests and capa- 
bilities. Banks now using adaptations of 
the job instructor training programs, 
used in industry during the war, report 
discovery of many facts that have led 
to improvement of employee morale as 
well as an increase in operating effi- 
ciency. 


7. Supervisory Training 


Another adaptation of war training 
programs, job relations training, is be- 
ing used by some banks with gratifying 
results. Through this procedure, super- 
visors become more proficient in han- 
dling people. They learn additional 
techniques in discovering and adjusting 
employee dissatisfactions. And they be- 
come more appreciative of the value of 
quickly calling to management’s atten- 
tion criticisms, ideas and suggestions. 


8. Staff Conferences 


The conference program is an old 
two-way channel that suffered a setback 
during the war. The national emer- 


gency, with its drastic upset of business 
routines, burdened management with 
so many extraordinary responsibilities 
that they just “couldn’t find the time” 
for staff conferences. 

Now, with personnel turnover re- 
duced considerably and with a very 
pressing need for rebuilding employee 
and customer relations, staff conference 
programs are beginning to operate 
again. They have proved their value in 
the past. 


9. Employee Clubs 


A considerable number of large banks 
have formal employee groups that func- 
tion chiefly as social organizations. 
However, in the last year or two, some 
of these social groups have extended as- 
sistance to management by engaging in 
more informational and educational ac- 
tivities. Through house organs, bulle- 
tins, conferences and seminars they have 
aided in training and enlightening staff 
members. In addition, through facts 
brought out in social and business con- 
tacts, they have contributed to man- 
agement’s knowledge of employee atti- 
tudes and interests. 


10. Employee Councils 


Banks in several states, including 
Maryland, Delaware, New York, Ohio, 
North Carolina, Colorado, Wyoming 
and California, have committees which 
operate under designations such as em- 
ployee council, management-staff coun- 
cil, junior management council, super- 
visory council, junior board of directors 
and advisory board. 

In some of the banks, members of 
the committees are appointed by man- 
agement. In others, the employees elect 
the committee members. The duties 
performed by these committees vary 
somewhat, but they all have a common 
objective—expediting the flow of in- 
formation from staff up to management. 


Policies Downward, Facts Upward 


These comments, while apparently 
written from the large-bank point of 
view, apply to situations in the great 
majority of banks. Actually, all 10 
channels of information have been 
profitably developed in many of the 
smaller institutions. It seems needless 
to repeat that, since management in 
every establishment carries the obliga- 
tion of instituting an effective down- 
flow of policies and instructions, it must 
of necessity develop an adequate up- 
flow of facts on which it makes intelli- 
gent decisions. 
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Fast...simple to operate...error-proof 
Used in banks everywhere 


When your depositors ask for actual-size 
copies of a check, statement or other papers 
+. . your office boy can make them on the 
HUNTER Photo-COPYIST immediately. 
This method offers faster service to your 
depositors . . . saves the time and trouble 
of having copies made outside. 


Hunter Photocopies are 
error - proof ... change- 
proof...legally accepted. 


The HUNTER Photo-COPYIST repro- 
duces anything written, typed, drawn or 
printed . . . Makes a permanent actua/- 
size negative for your files. Banks every- 
where find it indispensable. 

Pioneer and specialist in the field of 
photocopying, Hunter offers you a com- 
plete service. The Photo-Copyist in 
different types and sizes . . . Hecco-Dyzed 
Papers for every purpose, specially sensi- 
tized by an exclusive dye . . . and service 
that always insures your getting the best 
from machine and materials. 


Write today for free literature 
. or send us one of your typical 


@- We will return the original 
with a Hunter reproduction. No 
charge, of course. 


HUNTER PHOTO-COPYIST, INC. 
107 Hunter Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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BRONZE TABLET CO., INC 


Do Your Directors 
Read BANKING? 


Instalment Buyer 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 51) 


may not collect the charge unless he 
delivers copies of the policies to the 
buyer within a certain time, and is 
liable for any damages which his failure 
to obtain insurance may cause the 
buyer. 


The Buyer in Default 


Laws to protect the buyer in default 
are fairly common. The Uniform Con- 
ditional Sales Act and comparable laws 
are important to him insofar as they 
require the seller to repossess goods in 
an orderly manner after giving notice 
of his intention to retake, give the 
buyer a chance to redeem them, sell 
them at public auction if they are not 
redeemed, apply the proceeds of the 
sale to the contract balance, and pay 
the remaining surplus, if any, to the 
buyer. Laws which provide that no 
delinquency or collection charges may 
be made unless provided for in the 
contract, and then not until the account 
has been delinquent a certain number 
of days, are now in force in several 
states. Laws in nine jurisdictions con- 
trol the charges, in one way or another. 
Five set a maximum fee which may be 
charged for delinquent accounts. Massa- 
chusetts does not regulate the charge, 
but at least requires that it be stated in 
the contract. Others limit charges for 
collection by such means as allowing 
attorney’s fees only when an account is 
actually turned over to an independent 
attorney, and limiting the fee to a 
specified percentage of the amount due. 


Retaking and Reselling Charges 


Six states have tried to keep charges 
for retaking and reselling within bounds. 
Michigan merely requires that expenses 
be actual, Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut that they be “‘reasonable.” Mary- 
land requires that they be both, and 
Pennsylvania provides in addition for 
judicial determination of their reason- 
ableness. New York allows the seller 
expenses “‘to which he may be entitled” 
and, like Pennsylvania, provides for 
judicial determination. 

Six states endeavor to provide that 
in any deficiency suit the buyer will 
receive credit for at least the fair market 
value of the goods which were taken 
from him and resold. Some limit the 
operation of such laws to cases where 
the seller purchases the goods at the 
sale, and others to resales of certain 
goods only. Wisconsin, however, pro- 
vides that no deficiency judgment may 
be enforced unless a court has deter- 
mined the reasonable value of the goods 


at the time of sale and granted jiedg. 
ment on that basis. 

Four states direct that the buye, 
upon request, be givén a statement oj 
account by the holder of his contrac, 
five require that he be given receipis 
for his payments, and sixteen provik 
for written releases upon completion of 


all payments. 
Sales finance agencies have beg 


licensed in Maine, Maryland, Indian, 


Safeway Stores, Incorporated 


Preferred and Common 
Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of S$ 
Stores, Incorporated,on November 14, 
1947 declared quarterly dividends on 
the Company’s $5 Par Value Common 
and 5% Preferred Stocks. 

The dividend on the Common 
Stock is at the rate of 25c per share 
and is payable December 19, 1947 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business December 9, 1947. 

The dividend on the 5% Preferred 
Stock is at the rate of $1.25 per share 
and is payable January 1, 1948 to stock. 
holders of record at the close of busi 
ness December 9, 1947. 

MILTON L. SELBY, Secreten, 
November 14, 1947. 


CONSECUTIVE 


DIVIDEND ON COMMON STOCK 


A quarterly dividend of 50c a 
share, plus an extra dividend of 
35c a share, has been declared 
on the common stock of this 
company, payable on Decem- 
ber 30, 1947, to stockholders of 
record December 8, 1947. 


R. E. Horn, President - Nov. 28, 1947 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


Manufacturing Pharmaceutical Chemists 
North Chicago, Illinois 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


A dividend of 75¢ per share or three pet 
cent (3%) on par value of the shares 
of The Texas Company has been de 
clared this day, payable on January 2, 
1948, to stockholders of record as shown 
by the books of the company at the close 
of business on December 5, 1947. The 
stock transfer books will remain open. 


L. H. LINDEMAN 
Treasure 


181st Consecutive Dividend pai 
by The Texas Company and it 
predecessor. 


November 21, 1947 
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Connecticut, Pennsylvania and - Wis- , the buyer may contract for payment of 


consin. Licenses are issued by adminis- 
trative agencies—the banking depart- 
ment in the latter four states—and the 
agencies have power to deny, suspend 
or revoke licenses either for specific 
violations of law, or for such broad 
reasons aS engaging in fraudulent or 
unfair practices. Maine requires licens- 
ing and stops its regulation there. The 
other states have given the agencies 
supervisory powers over the business of 


licensees. 


Unlicensed Status in Courts 


Indiana requires that purchases of 
contracts in bulk lots receive prior 
approval from the licensing agency. 
Three states do not permit contracts to 
be assigned to unlicensed finance com- 
panies and prevent unlicensed assignees 
from enforcing contracts in the courts. 

Also worth noting are such provisions 
as those of Maryland and Pennsylvania 
that the negotiation of a note executed 
in connection with an instalment sale 
contract will not cut off any right of 
action or defense which the buyer might 
have against the seller, and those of 
Maryland and Massachusetts which re- 
quire that such a note must refer to the 
agreement out of which it arises. 

Regulation of advertising has been 
directly undertaken only in Maryland, 
but supervisory provisions of the licens- 
ing statutes may be considered an in- 
direct means of regulation. 


Laws Are Not Model 


The laws passed to date are not 
model. Maximum charges set by law 
can be too high to do the consumer any 
good, or so low that compliance be- 
comes unprofitable. When economic 
conditions warrant changes, legislative 
action can be slow in coming. Rates are 
based on the cash price, which is always 
set by the seller—as it grows, so grows 
the finance charge. Laws setting maxi- 
mum finance charges and limiting dealer 
participation thus have obvious loop- 
holes, as do those which attempt to 
limit the total debt in any contract by 
permitting only certain regulated 
charges. Statutes have defined “‘cash 
price” as the price at which a dealer 
would sell an article for cash rather 
than on the instalment plan, but their 
effectiveness is problematical—parti- 
cularly one which provides that the 
cash price of an automobile may in- 
clude the cost of accessories. 

Laws -which leave rate regulation 
alone have provisions like these; the 
buyer can be required to purchase 
certain insurance only, but has “‘free- 
dom of contract” to purchase more; 
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a delinquency charge; provisions for 
rebates, “if any,” must be stated in 
the contract; the buyer is to receive 
receipts for cash payments if he re- 
quests them in writing; statutory pro- 
visions for the disclosure of charges 
are to be complied with if the seller so 
requests; the buyer must sue the seller 
to enforce disclosure provisions. 
Statutes which merely compel dis- 
closure of terms fail to consider that a 
horse may only be led to water, and 
laws for the buyer’s protection can be 
of little use if he is unaware of them. 
Pennsylvania’ and Maryland require 


that the‘ buyer be informed of certain 
rights accorded him by law. Use of such 
devices might well be encouraged. 
Enforcement provisions are of vary- 
ing nature and effectiveness—too varied 
to permit more than a mention of them 
here. Some have been noted in passing; 
others include fines, imprisonment, or 
both, for violations of law; forfeitures 
payable to the buyer; suspensions of the 
seller’s contract rights; invalidity of the 
entire contract, or of certain forbidden 
provisions; and provisions that the 
seller may not collect certain charges, 
or that the buyer shall have a valid 
defense in a suit to collect them. 


We are pleased to announce that 
Donald M. Gally 


formerly vice-president and investment officer of 


The Central Trust Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


has been elected 


a vice-president of this organization 


A. G. Becker & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


January 1, 1948 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39) 


Reserves for Losses 


Under a decision announced last month by the Treasury, 
banks which elect to do so may now compute their tax de- 
ductions for bad debt reserves on the basis of an average of 
their loss ratio for the last 20 years. Banks wishing to change 
over from the specific charge-off to the reserves basis may do 
so for 1947 by March 15. This extends the option date for the 
change-over, which otherwise would have been December 1. 

This problem had been studied for some time before offi- 
cial action was taken by the American Bankers Association 
following a proposal presented by the Nebraska Bankers 
Association to the Committee on Resolutions at the 1946 
American Bankers Association Convention. The proposal 
was referred to the Committee on Federal Legislation and its 
Subcommittee on Taxation. Under the chairmanship of 
Lee P. Miller, vice-president of the Citizens Fidelity Bank 
and Trust Company, Louisville, Kentucky, the Subcom- 
mittee on Taxation of the Federal Legislation Committee of 
the A.B.A. went into this proposal for a few months be- 
ginning in December of 1946. It was determined that a solu- 
tion of this problem could be obtained by administrative 
action, rather than by legislation. 

Subsequently officers of the Nebraska Bankers Association 
sat with the Subcommittee on Taxation and discussed the 
problem with officials of the Treasury, the Reserve Board 
and the FDIC. A. Lee M. Wiggins, Under Secretary of the 
Treasury and former president of the A.B.A., took a promi- 
nent part in obtaining this ruling. 

On December 15 a letter was sent to all members of the 
American Bankers Association which discussed the “ Reserve 
Method of Bank Accounting for Bad Debts,” reproduced 
the ruling of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue and 
described procedure to be followed by banks. The letter was 
signed by C. Francis Cocke, chairman of the A.B.A. Com- 
mittee on Federal Legislation and president of the First 
National Bank, Roanoke, Virginia, and by Mr. Miller. 


That “70 Percent of Dividends” Matter 

In another Treasury statement it was pointed out that 
under Section 102 of the Internal Revenue Code there is no 
arbitrary percentage of undistributed dividends which en- 
tails liability for failure to distribute dividends as a means of 
enabling corporation stockholders to evade taxation. In the 
past the Treasury has asked a corporation whether 70 per- 
cent of earnings were distributed or not. This was just “a 
convenient method of selecting corporation income tax re- 
turns for examination,” it was explained by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. 

Because of this misunderstanding, the Treasury is now 
deleting the question on the corporation income tax return 
as to whether 70 percent of earnings was distributed. 


Long-Range Foreign Aid 

Sentiment is going against the long-range foreign aid pro- 
gram, indicating a reduction of substantial proportions from 
the amount requested by the Administration. Only a re- 
surgence of fear of Russia is likely to reverse this trend. The 
linking of anti-inflation control proposals with foreign aid, 
in the message to the opening of the session, marked the time 
192 


when sentiment against long-range foreign aid began 
grow substantially. 


Housing Finance 

Chairman Wolcott of the House Banking Committe 
hopes that his group will be able to hold a small inquiry inty 
housing finance. This hearing will likely help form the think. 
ing as to whether Title VI of FHA should be continued 
another year or so. It also is likely to lay the basis for House 
sentiment regarding the Taft-Ellender-Wagner public hous. 
ing and the Legion housing proposals. The centering of at. 
tention on inflation has dampened somewhat the prospects 
for proposals to provide more and easier money for housing. 

The special joint House and Senate committee on housing 
does not plan to submit its report to Congress until next 
month, or perhaps not even until it has to, in March. 


Restrictions Urged 

Supervisory officials, under the joint statement about the 
dangers of bank credit inflation, promise that examiners will 
not list loans which the supervisory officials believe are for 
speculative or inflationary purposes. They will not sub- 
stitute the judgment of examiners for the judgment of bank 
officers, they say. However, they urge bankers to restrict 
credits, as do the spokesmen for bankers themselves, to loans 
which will cause the least amount of inflationary pressure. 


Some Proposals That May Not Be Made 

Governor Eccles statement that the rise in short-term 
rates on governments has gone about as far as it should, ap- 
pears to confirm the belief held here that the certificate rate 
will not rise above 114 percent, at least while there is a possi- 
bility of a decision on the secondary reserve plan. 

Due to Gov. Eccles’ emphasis upon the danger of bank 
credit expansion, the proposed Reserve bank guarantee of 
business loans, which might cause further expansion, will be 
dropped this year by Congress. However, it is expected in 
most quarters that RFC will be extended beyond next June 
30. Its powers, however, will be somewhat curtailed. 

Emphasis upon danger of credit inflation also appears to 
cinch the killing, at least for this Congress, of the proposal 
that Federal Land banks may increase their lending to 75 
percent of collateral, from 65 percent. 


Viewpoint on Inventories 

At the “economists’ level” of government there is not the 
wotry felt by top policy officials over inventories. Govern- 
ment economists, most of them anonymous, feel that in- 
ventories will rise as a reflection both of rising prices and the 
large turnover of business. 


Doubtful Issues 


Two controversial questions, which it seemed might come 
up at this session of Congress, appear likely to be postponed. 
One is enforced increased capacity for industry. The other 
is the overhauling of the antitrust laws. Reason for the delay: 
The Council of Economic Advisers, which was charged with 
making the studies to ignite these proposals, has been too 
preoccupied with foreign aid to make much progress with 
them. 

Enactment of long-range farm legislation, restricting the 
scope of federal regulation and subsidies, looks dubious for 
this year. The Congressional majority fears to “stick its 
neck out” in an election year, by solving a problem with the 
offer of less federal money, when the problem is not urgent. 
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Business Aids 


fee library files of every bank should include some of the 
very valuable material available from various manu- 
facturers. Some of it is intended primarily to aid in bank 
operations, while a very large part of such manufacturer’s 
literature represents data of great value to bank customers— 
small business, big business, farmers and individuals. Such 
data prepared by recognized leaders in their respective fields 
offers expert aid for bank customers in need of advice. 

Since the publication of an index of business aids by the 
A.B.A. Small Business Credit Commission, which listed then 
available material including some 50-odd publications of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, requests from several hun- 
dred banks have been received enclosing $10.30 for the com- 
plete Department of Commerce sets as well as quantities of 
the free publications offered by many manufacturers. A 
recent reprint of this index has brought large numbers of 
additional requests for this material. Every bank should 
examine this very useful catalog. If it has not come to your 
notice, a request to BANKING’s editor will bring one to you. 
Meanwhile the following additional material has become 
available. 


FOR HOME PLAN- 
NERS’ LIBRARIES— 
“The Answer Book on 
Home Heating.” How 
to pick a heating sys- 
tem; what to expect 
from it; how to figure 
comparative fuel costs—gas, oil, electricity, 
coal; how to insulate; facts on year ’round air 
conditioning, solar heating, reverse refrigeration 
cycle heating. Full-color brochure, 28 pages. 
Paper shortage limits offer to one free copy per 
bank. Interested prospective home builders 
may order personal copies at 10 cents each from 
General Electric Company, J. G. Mooney, Ad- 
vertising & Sales Promotion Division, 5 Lawrence 
Street, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


‘*Making Your Home 
More Attractive With 
Glass.’’ Twenty-eight pages 
very interestingly illustrated 
with full color, showing both 
interiors and exteriors and 
ideas for nearly every room 
in the house, as well as floor 
plans and elevations for so- 
lar houses. Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company, G. B. Motheral, Glass Division, 
632 Duquesne Blvd., Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 
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THE CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


The Outlook. Inflation is the one great problem of 1948 
that is common throughout the world. 

There are many intricate definitions of inflation and its 
impact differs from country to country, but to the average 
business and individual everywhere it means simply rising 
costs and rising prices. 

With us it is still Act I of the inflation story—the honey- 
moon. Just when Act II will start is something everybody 
would like to know. 

Widely expected at this time is another period of wage 
and price increases, yet some thoughtful and farsighted in- 
dividuals are saying that the thing to watch out for now is 
deflation. There is no real contradiction here because the 
only thing that we fear about inflation is deflation. 

Everyone knows the villain. It was deficit spending 
through the Thirties and during the war years. Obviously 
the way to unwind the situation is to put the process in re- 
verse and reduce the public debt. 

Many bankers in widely scattered localities have noted 
lately a definite hesitancy on the part of borrowers seeking 
term loans for capital improvements and expansion. In spite 
of a rather substantial rise in savings since the war, there 
has been a decline in the kind of savings which normally 
furnish risk capital to business. 


Credit Policy Survey. While a recent survey of bankers 
by the Credit Policy Commission of the American Bankers 
Association shows that the majority expect a rise in loan 
volume during the next six months, this is not true of all 
classes of loans. Also there is a note of caution in most bank- 
ers’ comments on loan policies. They feel that a primary 
factor in the loan volume is the high cost of materials in all 
stages of production and the resulting strain on working 
capital. 

This survey, it is felt, reflects the considered opinions of a 
selected group of leading bankers from every section of the 
country. Many of the replies stressed the need for an increas- 
ing amount of discretion in extending credit. They warned 
against the possibility of some normal business loans becom- 
ing frozen into capital loans. 

They pointed out, for example, that a car of coal or grain 
is double in value as compared with a few years ago, and 
that the present inflationary trend affecting dollar values 
is creating necessity for credit, in order to carry increased 
dollar volume of inventory and receivables required by 
a normal volume of sales. Evidence that banks are attempt- 
ing to tighten their lending policies is found in 44 percent 
of the replies to the survey, which revealed a firming of 
interest rates on business loans during the last six months 
of 1947. About 32 percent of the replies indicated an increase 


EDITORIAI 


of 4 to % of 1 percent, with 7 percent stating the incre 
was over 4 of 1 percent. 

Over 62 percent of the replies to the survey anticipatg 
an increase in the dollar volume of loans made by ban 
during the first six months of 1948. In fact, 17 percent ¢ 
pected an increase in excess of 10 percent.. The need ff 
additional bank credit in various sections of the count 
is principally for productive purposes. A number of banke 
pointed to the substantial demand for home loans. 

During the past six months, personal loans made 
banks have substantially increased. The over-all picts 
for the entire United States of the purposes for which th 
proceeds of these loans most frequently were used, accordi 
to order, revealed first, automobiles; second, household a 
pliances; third, consolidation of debts; fourth, living ¢ 
penses; and fifth, sickness. Actually, living expenses, 
sickness were included, would lead all other purposes. Thes 
was an indication in the replies of a slowing up on the p 
of the borrowers in meeting their repayment schedules 6f 
personal loans. 

The survey also disclosed that the flow of goods fre 
manufacturer to retailer is apparently proceeding me 
normally. The fact is significant, however, that two out ¢ 
three reports showed a larger proportion of the net worki 
capital of retailers invested in inventories than three month 
ago. One out of three considered the retailer oversto 
and a number indicated a slower rate of inventory turnove 

Generally, the survey of banker opinion indicates 
expectation that business activity will continue at today’ 
high level through the Spring of 1948, with substanti 
demands for bank loans for productive purposes. However, 
the survey also indicates a need for extreme care and soum 
judgment in extending credit. 


Effort for the New Year. As this year moves along 
shall probably see much effort given to performing son 
miracle which will stop inflation and hold it where it is. Ne 
one wants to be blamed either for inflation or deflation il 
an election year. If the problem were a domestic one or ce 
fined to certain countries it would be relatively simple bu 
inflationary tendencies are worldwide and we are not likely 
to find an answer here without answering the question i 
other countries as well. 
However, if expectations. of continued high level of pro= 
duction turn out to be correct, one essential will certainly be 
a dependable supply of credit for business and consume 
Reports are almost universally optimistic, with most it 
dustry enjoying a backlog of unfilled orders, retail sales sui 
tained by high payrolls, and home building proceeding at & 
steady pace. One opinion widely held by bankers is that thé 
principal danger spot in the inflation picture is real estate 
and home building. 
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